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A Frew more travellers in Italy, and we shall soon be as 
well acquainted with that classic country as we are with 
our own, The Tiber will be as familiar to us as the 
Thames; the seven hills of Rome made better known than 
Seven Dials ; and the church of St. Peter as often before 
us in the § mind’s eye,’ asthe c’'thedral of St. Paul. It is 
not, however, from these volumes that we promise our rea- 
ders much information with which they may not be pre- 
viously acquainted. The traveller is a lady who acknow- 
ledges her deticiency in those classic acquirements which 
must give an additional zest to the contemplation of Gre- 
cian genius and Roman glory; she is, however, a lively 
and intelligent writer, who, in an extensive ramble, has 
noticed every thing that came in her way,—and had she 
confined herself to the impressions they made, without at- 
tempting to refute more able writers, or to settle doubts 
much beyond her reach; and also had exhibited less flip- 
pancy on religious matters, her work would have been 
entitled to much praise, notwithstanding, as she confesses, 
the scenes and objects she witnessed ‘ have been so often 
and so much better described.’ 

The first volume contains the tour of the fair author 
from England to Rome, through Paris, Toulon, Genoa, 
Parma, and Florence. The second is confined toa de- 
scription of Rome and its environs. The third includes 


an account of Naples, and a further account of some reli- | 


gious ceremonies at Rome, The fourth volume is occu- 
pied with an account of Florence, Venice, Milan, and 
the return to England. From these volumes we shall 
make such detached extracts as appear to possess the 
Sreatest interest or novelty. At Toulon, the travellers, 
(for the lady travelled in company with her brother and 
Sister,) visited the theatre, where a celebrated tragic actor, 
aM. Joanny, performed the Sultan, in Voltaire’s Zaire. 
M. Joanny is the Talma of Provence, where he wanders 
about the town like the Troubadours of old. Here, too, 
they saw the galley slaves, who work in the arsenal; there 
are about 4000 of them, some for life, and others for dif. 
ferent terms of years :— 


‘They are all chained and fettered, and branded in the 
arm with gunpowder ; the dress they wear is a sort of uniform, 
Consisting of scarlet caps and jackets, and coarse linen trow- 
‘ers. Six of these unfortunate beings were performing. the 

umiliating office of turning two immense wheels, which 
Move the machinery, by walking within the wheel, in the man- 
her old fashioned spits in England are turned by dogs! These 


bes 7“ first galley slaves | ever saw, and I cannot describe 
on, II, 
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how much I was shocked by the dreadful sight ; afterwards | 
became more accustomed to it, though no Jength of time or 
familiarity of observation, could ever harden my feelings into 
indifference, or erase from my mind the horror with which | 
regarded a state of such hopeless misery and sin; for, I fear, 
there can be no doubt that if bad when condemned to the gal- 
leys, their being herded together like brutes, and treated more 
as such than as human beings, must tend to inflame every e: i! 
propensity of their natures, and to destroy all hope of their 
final amendment. A more dreadful sight can scarcely be con- 
ceived, than the countenances of these wretches, where the 
spirits of hell seem to have made their abode, and to have ex- 
tinguished all traces of humanity.’ 


At Cannes, our fair traveller learned from the curé of 
the place, some particulars respecting Bonaparte’s land- 
ing there from Elba, in 1815 :— 


‘The Emperor landed about eleven at night, appearing, to 
the astonished inhabitants of this secluded spot, to have drop- 
ped among them from heaven. He never sought to enter a 
house, and thev, timidand alarmed, neverasked him into one: 
uncertain what to do, and fearful of doing something they 
might afterwards repent, the poor frightened people, among 
whom he thus suddenly appeared, left him entirely to him- 
self. No one went near him—-no one spoke tohim. Havin 
got a fire made on the beach, he sat down by it, his face panied 
in his hands, and his elbows resting on his knees, for about 
three hours,. while his carriage and attendants were disem- 
barking. During this period, what ages ot thought and fee!- 
ing, what alternations of hope and despair, must have passed 
through his mind, when, thus plunging into himself, his spirit 
looked forward into the fearful issue of his immediate fate, 
where— 


” 


* Coming events cast their shadows before ! 


He had now once more set his foot on French ground; and 


| success or defeat—an empire or a prison—life or death, were 


before him. Oh! what heart, however hostile to him as a 
monarch, can refuse to pity and admire him, atsuch a mo- 
ment ;—admire at least the desperate energy which led him 
to stake all on the issue of a single stroke! 1 cannot, will not, 
believe his character was always what prosperity rendered it ; 
or that the better qualities that distinguished his opening ca- 
reer, were only proofs of an ambitious mind, which could 
take any semblance to further its artful designs.’ 


At Nice, the Sardinian custom-house officer told our 
travellers, that hg never searched persons of our nation, as 
he had a very great respect for the English, having him- 
self married an English woman ; a civility which, when 
contrasted with the vexatious scrutiny of others in similar 
situations, makes our author ‘ devoutly wish that all the 
officers of all the doganas in Italy had also been married to 
English women.’ The number of deformed persons in 
this little city, seemed out of all proportion with the in- 
habitants. Here they visited several convents, among 
others that of St. Bartolomo, an ugly monastery, in a se- 
cluded valley, about three miles from Nice; 


‘ The brotherhood here were very courteous, and shewed 
et 
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us their church, sacristry, and garden; but my sister and I, 
escaping from their guidance, and running wild about the 
convent, stumbled by chance on a small room, in which these 
sanctified friars had got half a dozen young women shut up, 
who, thev pretended, were embroidering ornaments for the 
oltars. Their knotted scourges, their sandals, their shaved 
heads, and venerable beards, looked doubly ridiculous,—nay, 
worse than ridiculous,—after this discovery.’ 


The following observations on the present state of Ge- 
naa, will shew that our fair country woman not only feels 
properly, but write elegantly on politics, After contrast- 
ing the ancient and present state of this once flourishing 
republic, she proceeds ;— 


‘ Such are the changes and chances which have happened to 
Genoa; nor need we wonder that, in an age when ‘nations 
and empires rise and fall, flourish and decay,” the rapid turns 
of lortune’s wheel should have precipitated this sea-founded 
state into deep destruction. Yet, amid all the affliction and 
injustice which still reign throughout the world, when ancient 
despotism again revives in the south of Europe, and the pro- 
vinces of the north owe the blessings of an improved consti- 
tution rather to.chance than design,—when the central states, 
dismembered and oppressed, raisein vain the voice of suppli- 
cation,—when monarchs of the most ancient race take refuge 
in a world whose very existence was unknown at the periods 
their dynasties commenced,—when those nations, whose for- 
mation we have almost ourselves. witnessed, have obtained 
power to contend with the first kingdoms of the old world,— 
even anid these disasters and disorders, it is impossible not to 
feel compassion for the Genoese at this period of their his- 
tory, when, for mere geographical convenience, they find 
theinselves made over to a government so contemptible 
and oppressive as Sardinia, and to people so peculiarly 
the objects of their aversion. It was surely enough to lose 
their proud title of republic, even bad it merged in that of a 
nation whose achievements had made it respectable; but it 
was doubly humiliating to be attached to the fortunes, and 
sunk in the name of so unimportant a state.’ 


Of the great square of Piacenza we are told, that— 


‘ Jtis ornamented with two fine equestrian statues in bronze, 
of Alessandro Farnese, Duke of Parma, the able general of 
Philip If, of Spain, and his son Ranuccio. They are the 
work of John, or as he is oftenest called, Jan, of Bologna, and 
appeared to me to be extremely beautiful. Perhaps I should 
have admired them less, had [ seen them after the admirable sta- 
tue of Marcus Aurelius, at Rome. But ] had not then beheld 
that ancient master-piece, and the only statues of the kind 
with which 1 could compare them, were those hapless kings 
of England, the two Charleses and William the Third, whom 
the loyalty of the three capitals of the British empire has ele- 
vated on Laneiank in their respective cities ; apparently for 
the purposeof exciting the derision of the spectators, by shew- 
ing that, however uneasily they might sit on their thrones, 
they gat still worse on the backs of their horses.’ 


to the account of Parma, we have some just reflections 
on the unbappy fortunes of Maria Louisa, who is now left 
‘an empress without an empire—a wife without a hus- 
band,—a mother without a child,’ 

Our traveller felt delighted on approaching Rome, and 
oi reaching the capital, dashed rapidly from one place to 
another, as if anxious to see the whole before she slept. In 
her account of the religious ceremonies at Christmas, 
which she describes very imperfectly, she betrays a very 
unbecoming levity. Speaking of the cardinals returning 
from mass, she says, they were ‘ each accompanied by his 
chaplain, like Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday ;’ and 
in conclusion, we are told that, if she § were to live a thou- 
saud years in Rome,’ she ‘ never would sit up another 
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night tosee Christ born.’ Such is the way in which alad 
speaks of some of the most solemn ceremonies of the p ‘ 
man Catholic church. Jn the following passage, the lady 
seem anxious to make the amende honorable to Chie 
tianty. Speaking of the ‘nests of holy erection,’ that a, 
on the Celian Hill, she says,— ‘ 


‘ Facing towards the Obelisk, and turning its corner to s 
Leo’s Triclinium, stands the chapel of the Santa Scala: ; 
building of such importance to the Christian, —] Ought rather 
to say to the Catholic world,—that princes have come to Rome 
on purpose to ascend its ‘‘ holy stair.”” This can only be done 
on the knees; for the steps,—believed to have been those }, 
which our Saviour ascended to the judgment-seat of Pilate jn 
Jerusalem—are not allowed to be trod by human feet. By 
those whom curiosity, not faith, leads to visit the chapel at 
their head, may walk up any of the four side flights of stairs 
by which the devout descend, 

‘Though lam no Catholic, and not very credulous, I could 
have wished much to believe this relic. The sight of the 
scenes where heroes and patriots lived and acted, is one of the 
greatest charms of Rome; and something of the same feeling 
influences the mind on seeing objects connected with any 


| great event. Andif we can be filled with ecstasy on behold- 


ing the spot that witnessed actions of merely earthly worth and 
earthly magnanimity, surely they may be pardoned whose 
feelings have risen to enthusiasm on viewing the scenes digni- 
fied by the presence of our Saviour,—ennobled by his hea. 
venly virtues,—-sanctified by his redeeming love; the scetes 
where he lived, and taught, and suffered !’ 


Of Thorwaldson, the celebrated Danish sculptor, we 
have the following pleasing anecdote :— 


‘ An order for some statues was sent to him from the King 
of Prussia. The sculptor, in return, begged to inform his 
Majesty that one of his own subjects, a sculptor, resident like 
himself at Rome, was as well, if not better, qualified to exe- 
cute the work. In consequence of his tetter, Rudolf Shadow, 
the Prussian, received the order. I will not think so ill of 
the world as to conceive it necessary to apologize for the rels- 
tion of an anecdote which demonstrates a goodness of hezrt 
more than equal to the extent of reputation that gave the power 
of performing the generous action it records.—If the King of 
Prussia had had a guinea to spare in the world, he should have 
sent an order to both.’ 


Of the Prussian sculptor, whom our author thinks sv 
perior to Thorwaldson in genius, she gives a brief to 
tice :— 

‘ Rudolf Shadow is a young and highly gifted artist, whose 
studies having been entirely turned towards the antique, i 
made him, perhaps, somewhat too slavish a copyist of tho / 
beautiful models. Yet his works exhibit no common share 0! 
original genius. At the time we visited his studio, it oon 
tained very few finished statues ; but those few were In a 
exquisite. The most striking were the Filatrice, and a nes 
girl tying her sandal. The attitude and action of Flere 
must remind every one of that admirable figure in 0 oe bt 
tine gallery—the youth taking the thorn out of his toot, 


™ eae - aint ‘here 18 2 
this similitude could not, perhaps, be avoided. a ca les 
stiffness, however, about the head, which, thoug toa 


sical, is not, to my taste, very beautiful, and tt ie 
been better pleased if the hair had been more _ 7 - 
braided. Tbe filatrice is a delicate female form emp - mn 
twining a golden thread on a spindle. This paid i 
me nearly to equal any of Canova’s. He exce * wousness 
figures, in which some sweetness, but more OUP uses an 
is required, ‘This is particularly striking 19 ails. onsidering 
dancing nymphs. But, in the statue Iam now Scart sabe 
there is a chaste sweetness,—an unaflected elegances which 
ful modesty,—a purity of expression thrown around, 

prove that the artist,— 
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“ Though still to nature true, bas stol’n a grace 
From every finer form aud sweeter face,” 


and that the perfection of the art is not exclusively confined 
to the Grecian school.’ 


While at Rome, our travellers visited Cardinal Fesch, 
the uncle of Bonaparte, who treated them with great at- 


tention. She says,— 


‘ We were attracted to the F'alconieri palace as much by the 
oliteness and attentions of Cardinal Fesch as the beauty and 
extent of his collection. He isa fine-looking stout man, ap- 
arently between fifty and sixty, whose pontifical reign, had 
the plans of his imperial nephew been realized, would have 
been, probably, of considerable duration. His sister, the 
mother of Bonaparte, resides with him. With much of the 
manners of a courtier, the cardinal is honest in one thing,— 
he never attempts to disguise his fondness for every thing 
french. A bust of Napoleon, crowned with laurel, stands on 
one of his tables; and, in answer to an apology for intruding 
on his time, made in my hearing by a lady whom he mistook 
fora Frenchwoman, from her speaking the language remark- 
ably well, he protested, with a marked emphasis, that ‘ every 
thing he had was at the service of the French.” In his own 
conversation he always preferred French to Italian. He was 
yarticularly kind and attentive to us on every occasion ; and, 
on observing one day that my sister had a bad cold, he im- 
plored her to have some tea,—which, like most foreigners, he 
imagined to be the English cure for all evils,—and would not 
be satisfied till he made her carry away some remedy he pre- 
scribed.’ 

In preceding reviews we have had occasion to speak of 
Canova as an artist; we therefore pass over the opinions 
of our countrywoman, to insert a brief but interesting 
account of his life, in which it will be remarked with proud 
gratification, that he was indebted for his success in the 
outset of life to an Englishman, that liberal patron of the 
arts, Sir William Hamilton :— 

‘In Canoya’s history there is nothing that is wonderful, but 
much that is interesting. It was partly related to us by his 
friends, and partly by himself. He is the native of a village 
in the Venetian States; for he is not a Roman, though born 
for Rome, and though, as he hi:aself replied to Napoleon, 
when pressed by him to fix his residence at Paris,—‘* Sans son 
atelier, sans ses amis, sans son beau ciel, sans sa Rome,’’ his 
genius would become enfeebled. Very early in life, he dis- 
covered a perception of true beauty in sculpture, which was 
then wholly extinct in Italy; and without any other guide 
than his own conceptions, he designed and executed, while 
yet only twenty-one, a beautiful group of Dedalus and Icarus, 
of which the cast is preserved in his studio. This work he 
brought to Rome, and presented himself with it at the door of 
the Venetian ambassador. The ambassador was at dinner; 
but, after an awful interval of trembling expectation to the 
young and modest artist, an Abbe was sent out to pass sen- 
tence on it. Viewing it in every light, and examining it with 
much care, during all which time Canova underwent the tor- 
tures of suspense, the Abbe exclaimed, ‘‘ C’est une cochon- 
nerie.”’ (Canova related this part of the story in French). 
Here was a death-blow to all his hopes ; and he declares that, 
on leaving the Venetian palace, he wept with grief. But now 
commences his prosperous career. The Chevalier Hamilton 
tig ay, Aone of this piece of statuary, sent to request 
he a . — yet more with the artist than the work, 
mie — iglishman exerted himself to befriend him; 
ne i se camo oe him to proceed. His 
an st oe ’ t 1e oh was purchased by the 
cutting age a” —_ or at whose house he had met with so 
ment of Pope Cli a t XIV. Aye ee 
of the §S A a Y, ( anganelli,) now in the church 
executed ‘hat Ol; Dut it was not till after 1792, when he 

more beautiful one at St. Peter’s, to the me- 





mory of Clement XIII. (Rezzonico)of which the waking 
and sleeping lions are among the finest efforts of art,—that he 
was enabled to procure any assistance in performing: the most 
laborious part of his works. 

‘ Canova is now rich and titled ; but still the same simple 
unostentatious individual who: presented himself with his first 
great attempt at the door of the Venetian ambassador. He 
cares not for personal luxuries. Not only the pension of 
3000 Roman crowns granted him by the Pope/along with the 
title of Marquis, but a great part of the fortune aequited by 
his labours, are bestowed in acts of charity and upon unfortu - 
nate artists. On occasion of a bad harvest, he maintained the 
poor of his native village one whole winter entirely at his own 
expense: and an instance of the manner in which he confers 
a favour, which happened to come to my own knewledge, 
reflects additional honour on bis character. A poor,a proud, 
and a bad painter, was in danger of starving with his whole 
family, for no one would employ him. Canova knew this 
man would refuse a gift, and in respect to his feelings, he 
sacrificed his own taste. He requested him to paint a pieture, 
leaving the subject and size to his own choice, and saying he 
had set apart four hundred scudi (not much less than 100). ) 
for the purpose, half of which he remitted at present, and the 
other half should be sent when the work was finished; adding, 
that the sooner he received it, he should be the better 
pleased.’ 


There is a curious object of antiquity outside the walls 
of Rome and near the Porta Pinciana :— 


‘ An uneven block of discoloured white marble rises above 
the ground to the right. of the gate, and appears to be partly 
enclosed in the wall. The following inscription is perfectly 
legible on that part which protrudes beyond the building, 


DATE OBOLVM BELISARIO, 


‘We were taken to this place by two English friends—ex. 
cellent classic scholars—who had made the discovery of this 
stone themselves, and were, like us, much puzzled to ac- 
count for it. It is not likely to be an imposture, for of what 
benefit could such an imposture be to any one? and as the 
mendicity of the blind old general is always believed to have 
befallen him in Asia, if it ever befel him at all, the idea that 
the inscription is genuine only involves the matter in deeper 
obscurity. This stone is unknown, or at least untalked of, at 
Rome.’ 

Of Raphael's villa we have an interesting description s— 


‘Continuing our route along the outside of the walls, a 
mean-looking gate appears opening into a vineyard. It is the 
entrance to Raphael’s villa, and, to every one who can, with 
a share of Corregio’s exultation, exclaim, ‘*Anch’ jo son’ pit- 
tore !’’ the spot will be replete with interest. . 

‘ There are two houses in the city which were once inba- 
bited by Raphael. But, as it is often very difficult— nay, fre- 
quently quite impossible—to gain information on subjects 
which one would imagine every body would be acquainted 
with, it cost us no small trouble to ascertain these mansions. 
The first stands in a mean inconsiderable street in the Campo 
Marzo*, and is marked by aportrait of Raphael, painted by 
Carlo Maratti; but the inscription beneath it is now totally 
illegible, and the picture itself so faded, thatut is very diffi- 
cult to distinguish it from those of the Madonnas before which 
the only lamps that illumine the streets of Rome are sus - 
pended. A larger and more elegant mansion, built on his 


* ©Via Coronari, No. 124. The vain inquiries we made in the 
diferent houses and shops in this street, reminded me of the an- 
swer of the landlady of the inn at Huntingdon, whom, while horses 
were putting to oar carriage, ov # hurried journey made some yeees 
ago, I had asked to shew me the house Cowper had ence oceup: 
in that tows, - At first she did not understaud who 1 meant, but 
when it was explained that Cowper was a celebrated poet, sbe aa- 
sured me with great heat, and much affronted, that, indeed, she had 
no acquaiutance with such sort of geutry.” 
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own designs, in the Borgo San Spirito, was afterwards inha- 
bited’By him; but™no actual memento remains at either o 
these houses af their former distinguished possessor; and to 
his Pincian villa we must resort for the only existing traces of 
his Roman residénce. 

‘This small habitation has a garden and vineyard in front, 
and is-backed by the lofty pine woods that crown the ridge of 
the Pincian Hill, The principal apartments are completely 
empty, -but their walls and ceilings remain in the state in 
vhich they were left by Raphael. Two of the rooms are 
painted with landscapes in compartments and figures In chiaro 
scvro:} the work equally of his scholars and himself. The 
third? which was his bed-room, is covered both on the ceil- 
ing andwalls with arabesque designs, executed entirely by 
his‘éwn hand, and with great care. Here his beloved Forna- 
rina appears in four different medallions; boys and Cupids 
. areybalancing each other on long poles; nymphs are bringing 
offerings of fruits and flowers in vases; a crowd of people are 
shooting at atarget; and a great variety of subjects are repre- 
_ sented’ in simall separate pictures or scattered figures. In this 
incongruous melange, it is not improbable that he may have 
sometimes sketched his first designs of greater works. But, 
whether this be the case or not,—as we seem to approach in 
intimacy, even with unknown persons, when we see the ob- 
jects they collect around them,—it is with a peculiar interest 
we examine the figures which were the companions of the 
every-day life of Raphael. Every touch traced by his hand, 
every line drawn by his pencil, every tint chosen by his judg- 
ment, every fancy devised by his genius, received increased 
brilliancy and softness and delicacy,, when we remember that 
that hand is now mouldered into dust,—that pencil has now 
fallen from the nerveless grasp,—that judgment is now inac- 
tive,—that fancy withered,—that genius lifeless,—and that 
their.equals have never since been seen upon earth.’ 


Of Cardinal Gonsalvi, a name familiar to all our rea- 
ders, we have the following anecdote :— 


“The exertions of Cardinal Gonsalvi have been particularly 
pointed against priestly abuses—the impunity which the sacer- 
dotal character has hitherto afforded to the commission of sin, 
—and the refuge secured by those sanctuaries, falsely termed 
holy, to the perpetrators of the most horrible crimes. During 
thé tine we resided at Rome, a murder, accompanied with 
circumstances of more than common atrocity, was committed 
by a priest, who openly confessed the deed, confiding in the 
sanctity of his profession as a security from the claims of justice. 
Cardinal Gonsalvi caused him to be publicly apprehended and 
executed, being first stripped of the vestment he had dis- 
graced. Inthe memory of man such an act had not been at- 

teynpted: and ‘ curses not loud but deep,”’ were poured upon 
the minister by his brother-cardinals. For these meritorious 
exertions, Gonsalvi will finally meet his reward—but it will 
not be at Rome. He will be the last man thought of by any 
party in the election of a new Pope, precisely because he is 
the only one fit for the situation.’ 

(‘To be concluded in our next,) 


The History of Spain, from the earliest Ages of which 
‘we have dny Authentic Records, to the return of Ferdi- 
‘nand WII, in 1814; accompanied with Chronological 
and Genealogical Tables of the Visigoths and Spanish 
Princes and Caliphs, and a List of Contemporary So- 
vereigns at the end of cach Reign: also the Political Ar- 
''rangements of Europe, as settled at the Treaty of Paris. 
With Notes. By Frances Thurtle, Author of A sh 
ford Rectory,’ * A History of France,’ « Popular Voy™ 
ages and Travels,’ &c, 12mo, pp. 498. Londons 
1820. | 
Tue fair author of this volume is already known to the 
pubdhic, not only by a production of a similar nature, which 
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met with mostdeserved approbation, butalso by others of 
lighter cast in which she has developed considerable tale, ; 
asa writer. There are few countries whose history, q ~ 
ing a succession of ages, is so interesting as Spain : fs o 
passed all the gradations of kingdoms that ¢ rise and fall, 
flourish and decay ;’ and, although of late years jt has nes 
maintained that rank in the scale of nations which it Soh 
titled to hold, yet we trust, that the recent events th a 
taken place there, have rescued it from the thral 
which the tyranny of priesthood had plunged it. 

A condensed history of Spain, which should not omit any 
important event, and yet should avoid all barren detaji, 
has long been wanted. The desideratum is now, how. 
ever, supplied in the volume before us, which, while ;; 
embodies every thing interesting relative to Spain, froy, 
the earliest ages, is written in a clear, forcible, ‘and intel. 
ligible style; sufficiently copious for the general reacer, 
and yet brief enough in size and price for a school-book. 

The work is divided into five books, aud subdivided 
into chapters ; the first book contains a brief but admira- 
ble sketch of the ancient and modern geography of Spain: 
its soil, produce, and population; the character, religion, 
and government of the Spaniards. The remaining four 
bookscontain the history of Spain, divided into its mostim- 
portant eras. Though noextract can convey a sufficientidea 
of the fidelity with which this work is written, and which 
constitutes the principal merit of an historian, we shall 
give one or two extracts as specimens of the style. In the 
fourth chapter, we have the following sketch of the cha- 
racter of the Spaniards :— 


at have 
dom jp 


‘The Spaniards of the present day retain many of the vir- 
tues of theirearly ancestors, to which they have added some 
few, naturally resulting from amore civilized state. In their 
outward demeanor, they assume that air of national grandeur 
to which they felt themselves entitled, when they not only 
dictated laws to Europe, but discovered and conquered tle 
western world. ‘The cause has long since ceased as far as re- 
lates to Europe; and even in America their power and i- 
fluence appear to be fast on the decline, but the effect remains 
almost unimpaired. | 

‘ The Spaniard thinks highly of his nation, is proud and coli 
upon a first introduction to strangers, but really possesses 
much urbanity, under this repulsive exterior. He is gooe- 
natured, hospitable, and even (ére/y, when he unbends In se- 
cial life, though his outward demeanour indicates an utter a 
tipathy to mirth. Indolence and procrastination strongly 
mark his character ; but once rouse hiin from his apparent tr 
por, and you call forth all the energies of a mind which, yr 
extraordinary occasions, shews as much enthusiasm as that ol 
any nation under heaven. Touch but the two master pe 
sions of the human soul, devotion and courage, and you al 
stantly transform him. into almost a fanatic, and certainly 4 
hero.’ Sok 

‘ Assassinations were formerly very frequent In oe but 
of Jate years they are not so common, except 1D Anda ad 
where the three-edged poniard still continues its crue rs 
cowardly attacks, to avenge very tring insults. banal, et 
men of ancient times had always assassins in their pa} ie of 
the kingdom of Valencia abounded with this desert co 
beings. Indeed it is remarkable, that in one of not se 
beautiful parts of Spain, where nature assumes her rs coals of 
most bewitching form, man alone should exhibit te 
deformity. $c 

‘ The passion of jealousy, which has been the subject Oe 
many novels and romances, is now nearly banishe¢ viculatlY 
minds of the Spaniards ; and the ladies, who i as theit 
fascinating in their manners, enjoy as much iree ant of 50° 
sex in other countries; and among the higher class 
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jich was originally intended to hide a hand- 
-ome face. now adds considerably to its beauty. 

‘The Spaniards are extremely laconic upon all the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life, though, when their imagination is €X- 
cited, their language istich and ditfuse toa great degree. Ifa 
ranger, upon entering Castile, meets a shepherd, and is anx- 
‘ous to make inquiries respecting the sheep, their pastures, 
andso forth, the peasant wiil give them the following reply: 
« Aqui nacen, aqui pacen, aqut mueren.’—Here they were 
orn, here they feed, and here they will die. _ 

‘The Spaniards have many charitable institutions, and their 
humanity and good faith towards the English, in the wars be- 
tween the two nations in the last century, were exemplary. 
‘The grandees and nobles of Spain live, in general, in a 
state of much simplicity, without parade or ostentation ; but, 
upon particular occasions, they display a splendour and mag- 
nificence not to be equalled by the nobility of any other 
kingdom. Their luxury is, however, not less expensive, but 
more obscure than that of their neighbours: they do not ruin 
themselves in elegant houses, villas, or entertainments ; but 
they contrive to spend immense fortunes in rich liveries, nu- 
merous studs of mules, and domestics without number. 
These servants are never dismissed, and as they are even 
supported from generation to generation, the dependents 
upon some great families would almost exceed belief, if we 
had not the information from good authority. The Duke of 
Arcos, who died in the year 1780, supported three thousand 
persons of this kind !? 

The account of the religion of Spain, and the origin 
and history of the inquisition, is peculiarly interesting, 
and whoever reads it must feel the most lively anxiety, 
that this tyranny, abolished in the recent revolution, 
should never again rear its head. Our next extract shall 
hea notice of Roderick, the last of the Goths, a name 
recently rendered more famous by our northern bard. In 
the early part of the eighth century, the Moors got footing 


in Spain through the treachery of Count Julian :— 


‘Roderick affected at first to despise this invasion, but he 
was soon convinced ef his folly. The Moorish army in- 
creased every day; many Christians joined the Moslems; 
and the defeat of the Spanish troops, under the command of 
Ebroica, proved, that the invading enemy was not to be 
treated with contempt. The Gothic Breen | amazed at the 
increasing and gathering storm, started from’ his throne, 
grasped the spear, and summoned his nobles to attend him. 
Ninety ora hundred thousand men obeyed the call; and had 
they been as faithful as numerous, Musa would have had 
cause to repent his bold attempt. ‘The two armies met onthe 
banks of the Guadalete, near the town of Xeres. For three 
Successive days the contest continued, and the Christians ap- 
peared during the whole of that time to have had the advan- 
tage: the Moors fainted under the weight of multitudes, and 
Musa, surrounded by sixteen thousand of his prostrate coun- 
'rymen, addressed the survivors inthe following emphatic 
speech : <* My brethren, the enemy is before you, the sea is 
behind you ; whither would you fly > Follow your general ; 
lam resolved either to lose my life, or trample on the 
Prostrate king of the Romans.’’ ‘The fourth day’s battle de- 
cided the fate of Spain: the two sons of Witiza, who held im- 
portant posts in the army, and Orpas, Archbishop of Toledo, 
basely deserted the royal standard, and joined that of the 
‘rescent. ‘The degenerate Roderick, who was reclining ona 
car of ivory, drawn by two white mules, his head encircled by 
2 diadem of pearls, upon observing their defection, quitted 
we Conspicuous situation, and mounting Orelia, the fleetest of 
ee nories, fled and was never heard of more! His horse and 
, ifpoge® were found on the banks of the Guadalquivir, but 
a 4 was never discovered. I here are, however, authors 
‘i ni vin, that after leading a life of penitence and prayer, 
ph. . secluded cell, he expiated a life of wickedness by an 
““implary death ; but these idle tales deserve but little cre- 


rietV, the veil, wl 





dit ; it is most probable that he was drowned in the waters of 
the Beetis, or Guadalquivir ; and that the head which was ex 
hibited at Damascus, before the palace of ‘the caliplr as his, 
was that of some meaner person. Thus perished Roderick, the 
last of the Goths; he fell, not as a patriotic and heroic King 
should fall, at the head of his faithful subjects, kamented and 
honoured ; but, after a shameful and inglorious flight, he found 
an unknown grave, while his memory remains indelibly im- 
pressed with cowardice and shame.’ 


Having quoted enough to show the lady's talents as a 
writer, we shall conclude with inserting a copy of the cov- 
stitution of the Spanish Cortez, which must at this time 
be read with peculiar interest :— 


‘** Spain belongs to the Spanish people, and is not the 
patrimony of any family. . 

‘« The nation only can make fundamental laws. 

«<The Roman Catholic and apostolic religion, unmixed 
with any other, is the only religion which the nation professes, 
or will profess. 

‘+ The government of Spain is an hereditary monarcht. 

«<< he Cortez shall make the laws, and the King shall ex- 
ecute them. 

Spanish Citizens. 


‘<The children of Spaniards, and of foreigners married to 
Spanish women, or who bring a capital in order to naturalize 
themselves to the soil, or establish themselves in trade, or who 
teach any useful art, are citizens of Spain. 

‘« None but citizens can fill municipal offices. 

‘<The rights of citizenship may be lost by long abseace 
from the country, or by condemnation to corporal or tnfa- 
mous punishments. 

The King. 

‘« The person of the King is inviolable and sacred. 

‘ «* He shall sanction the laws made by the Cortez. 

‘«* He may declare war and make peace. 

‘ «* He shall appoint to civil and military employnrents, on 
the proposal of the council of state. 

‘ « He shall direct all diplomatic negociations. | 

‘«* He shall superintend the application of the public re- 
venue, &c, 

Restrictions of the King/y Authority. 

‘« The King shall not obstruct the meeting of the Cortez, 
in the cases and at the periods pointed out by the constitution, 
nor embarrass or suspend the sittings. 

«<«* All who may advise him to any such proceedings, shall 
be holden and dealt with as traitors. 

‘ « He must not travel, marry, alienate any thing, abdigate 
the crown, raise taxes, nor exchange any town or city, &c. 
without having first obtained permission of the Cortez. 

‘« Don Ferdinand VII. is declared by the Cortez, King of 
Spain, and after his decease, his legitiinate descendant shall 
succeed to the crown. 

‘« The King shall be a minor, until he has completed the 
age of 18 years. 

‘«* The eldest son of the King, shall be called Prince. of 
the Asturias, and as such, at the age of fourteen, he shal! tanec 
an oath before the Cortez, to maintain the constitution, and 
to be faithful to the King. ) 635% 

«« During a minority, a regency shall be formed, whitch 
shall superintend the education of the young prince, accord- 


ll 


ing to the orders of the Cortez. The regency shall be presided 
over by the queen mother, if she be in life, and shall be com- 
posed of two of the oldest deputies of the Cortez, who shall 
be replaced from year to year, and of two counsellors-of the 
council of state, chosen in the order of their semortty. 

« «© The Cortez shall fix the salary. proper for the support of 
the King and his family, and shall poiat out the places des- 
tined for his recreations, &c. 

«« The infantes may be appointed to all employments, but 
cannot be magistrates, nor members of the Cortez, and. must 
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not leave the kingdom without the permission of the said 


Cortez. ; 
< «¢ There shall be eight secretaries of state, including two 


for South and North America; they shall be responsible for 
the affhirs of their respective departments, and the remunera- 
ion they shall receive shall be determined by the Cortez. 
‘«¢ A council of state shall be formed, consisting of forty 
members: four of this number are to be grandees of Spain, 
of acknowledged merit and virtue; four ecclesiastics, of whom 
two shall be bishops; twelve Americans ; the remaining 
twenty members to be chosen from among the most respect- 
able citizens of the’ other classes of the community. ‘This 
council shall meet every year on the Ist of March, and shall 
sit during three months. This period can only be extended 
on the request of the king, or for some reason of great urgen- 
cy. Insuch cases the session may be prolonged, but not be- 
yond one month. 
' €« The election of the Cortez shall take place conformably 
to the mode prescribed by the constitution, and one deputy 
shall be chosen for 70,000 souls. 

« « The sittings of the Cortez shail be opened by the king, or 
in his name, by the president of the deputation of the Cortez, 
which ought to remain permanent, in order to watch over the 
fulfilment of the constitution.” ’ 


The arrangement of this work is entitled to much 
praise ; there are several useful tables; and the lists of 
contemporary sovereigns inserted in the body of the work, 
place before us at one view the whole of the principal 
actors in the great drama of the world at the period. On 
the whole, we consider this an excellent and well written 
work, and, as such, recommend it with confidence. 
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A Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Description of 
Hindostan, and the adjacent Countries. By Walter Ha- 
milton, Esq. 

(Continued from p. 484.) 
TRE old town of Gaza, in the province of Bahar, is much 
frequented by pilgrims on account of its reported sanctity, 
attributed to it by some of the Buddhists, on account of 
its being the birth place or residerce of their great prophet 
and leyislator, There are, however, several Brahminical 
legends and traditions respecting it. The British govern- 
ment has an agent at Gaza, who levies a tax on each pil- 
grim, according to the magnitude of the ceremonies he 
means to perform. One class, visiting only one place, pay 
two and one-eighth rupees; another, visiting two places, 
three and three-eighth rupees; a third, visiting thirty-eight 
places, pay four and five-sixteenth rupees ; and the fourth 
class, visiting forty-five places, fourteen and one-eighth 
rupees, The duty to government, however, is but a small 
part of the pilgrim’s expense, for he is fleeced by the 
priests of Gaza, not only of all the money he brings 
with him, but of promissory notes for future pay- 
ments, which are sent after him when he returns home, 
and exacted. Formerly, it was customary for the priest to 
keep the thumbs of the votary tied until he consented to 
give a sum considered proportionate to his circumstances ; 
but the British government has declared that all contribu- 
tions shall be voluntary, which has not only confirmed 
their security but increased the number of the pilgrims 
prodigious! - In 1797, the number of pilgrims receiv 
ing hceuces to worship at Gaza was only 17,670. In 

1807, it was 33,831; and it is calculated the number 

of pilgrims and their attendants in ordinary years is now 

hot less than 100,000; but in times of peace, when visited 





by apy of the great Mahratta chieftains, the number pro-| 


~ , —————— 
bably exceeds 200,000. The net receipts of the over 

ment tax on pilgrims, inthe year 1815-16, amounted ra 
182,876 sicca rupees. The fort of Adjvghru in the mi 


vince of Allahabad, was the scene of a dreadful tragedy -— 


‘In 1809, it was besieged by a British army, and, 
stout resistance, in which considerable loss was exper 
by the asaailants was evacuated by the garrison. Wh 
the family of Lutchman Dowah, therefractory zeminda; of 
Adjyghur, was ordered to be removed, an old man hie 
father in law, was sent into the women’s apartments to 
prepare the females for their removal. He not retury 
ing after some time had elapsed, the house was entere, 
by the roof, when it was found he had cut the throats of ail 
the women and children, eight in number, and afterward: 
his own. The deed must have been perperated entirely With 
the consent and assistance of the females, as the persons sta. 
tioned at the door never heard the slightest cries while the 
catastrophe was performing.’ 


after 2 
enced 


Of the wealth and splendour of the native powers jn 
India, this work furnishes innumerable instances, [n QOc- 
tober, 1814, the Nabob of Oude tendered to the governo; 
general a crore of rupees, 10,000,000, by way of loan, 
which was accepted. The celebrated Bhou Begun, wi- 
dow of Shuja and Dowlah, who died in 1815, left in her 
coffers 8,948,916 rupees (1,038,0741. sterling,) exclusive 
of jewels, shawl goods, wearing apparel, &c. &c. The 
last mentioned description of property, together with the 
jaghires of the late Begum, produced 92,8001. sterling 
per annum. The Mogul Emperor, Shah Allum the 
second, while a prisoner when Delhi was in the hands of 
the French, had oaly allowed for each of his fifty-two sons 
and daughters the monthly stipend of 15 rupees, (211. per 
annum,) but when Delhi and the Emperor fell into the 
hands of the British in 1803, a liberal allowance was made 
to him and his family, amounting to 125,0001. per annum, 
(his Majesty’s 50 youngest sons and daughters having 
about 22001. per month,) which was afterwards still fur- 
ther augmented; and his son and successor had 145,754!, 
sterling, per annum. 

Ina recent number*, we noticed the Cachemere wool 
coat, and its recent importation into France; we aye now 
enabled to add from Mr. Hamilton, a more interesting 
account of the manufacture of those shawls, so much the 
pride of our modern ladies. We may premise that the 
valley of Cashmere is celebrated thoughout Asia for the 
romantic beauty of its situation, the fertility of its soil, 
and the temperature of its atmosphere. Jn Europe, it owes 
its celebrity to another circumstance, its giving the name 
to a splendid article of dress :— 

‘The wealth and fame of Cashmere have greatly arisen 
from the manufacture of shawls, the wool of which 1s not the 
growth of the country, but brought from the high table lana 
of Tibet, where alone the shawl goat producing !t will thrive. 


co 0 
Neither the Delhi emperors, who :nade various attempts ¢ 


introduce this species of goat into the upper provinces me 
dia, nor the sovereigns of Persia, whose dominions youtky 
more favourably situated, have ever been able to soe ibet 
procuring wool of an equally fine quality with that of ae 
The Persian shaw] from the wool of Kerman, comes neare ‘ 
Cashmere shaw] than the English. ‘This raw material 0 7 
Cashmere shaw] is rather a down than a wool, being _ e 
bv the exterior coarse hair. It is originally of a dar 8 . 
colour, and is bleached in Cashmere by the help of eae 
ration of rice flower. That from Rodauk is reckoned t . * 
and the price in Cashmere is from ten to twenty ae to 
turruk ; a weight supposed equal to about 12 poun 8, 


* See Lilerary Chromcle, No. 61: 
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whitest is most in demand. It is difficult to fix with any ac- 
curacy the number of shawls manufactured in the year. The 
dumber of looms (each occupying three men) employed, Is 
<aid to be 16,000. Supposing, on an average, five shawls of 
al] descriptions made at each shep or loom annually, the total 
would amount to 80,000, which ts probably hot very remote 
fom the truth. The following is the process :— 


«The shop consists of a kind of frame work, at which the 
persons employed sit on a bench, in number from two to four. 
On plain shawls only two persons are employed ; and a long, 
narrow, but heavy shuttle is used: those of which the pattern 
is variegated, are worked with wooden needles, there being a 
ceparate needle for the threads of each colour; for the latter 
no shuttle is required. The operation of their manufacture 
is slow, proportioned to the quantity of work in the patterns. 

«The oostaud, or head workman, superintends, while his 
‘ourneymen are employed near him under his directions. If 
they have any new pattern in hand, or one with which they 
are not familiar, he describes to them the figure, colour, and 
threads that are to be used, while he keeps before him the 
pattern on which they happen to be employed, drawn on 
paper. During the operation, the rough side of the shawl is 
uppermost on the frame, notwithstanding which, the head 
workman never mistakes the regularity of the most finished 
patterns. A shop may be occupied with one shawl above a 
year, provided it be a remarkably fine one, while other shops 
make six or eight in the course of that time. Of the best and 
most noted sorts, not so much as a quarter of an inch is com- 
pleted in one day by three persons, which is the usual number 
employed. Shawls containing much work are made in sepa- 
rate pieces at different shops, and it may be observed, that it 
very rarely happens when the pieces are completed, that they 
correspond in size. 

‘The wages of the head workmen (the employer furnishing 
the materials) are from six to eight pice per day ; of the com- 
mon workmen from one to four pice, which currency in Cash- 
mere may be valued at three halfpence each. When a mer- 
chant enters intothe trade he frequently engages several shops, 
which he collects in a spot under his own eye, or he supplies 
the head workmen with thread, which has been spun by wo- 
men and previously coloured; and they carry on the manu- 
facture at their own homes, having beforehand received 
instructions from the merchant respecting the quality of the 
goods he may require, their colours, patterns, &c. After the 
goods are finished, the merchant carries them to the custom 
house, where each shawl is stamped and pays a certain duty, 
the amount of which is settled according to the value and qua- 
lity of the piece. The officer of government generally fixes 
the value beyond what the goods are in reality worth, and the 
duty levied in this estimate is one-fifth. Most shawls are 
éxported from Cashmere unwashed, and fresh from the loom. 
Amritsir is the great shawl mart, and there thev are better 
washed and packed than in Cashmere ; but of those sent to 
the westward many are worn unwashed.’ 


at the province of Mooltan, there is an Hindoo idol, 
Goreecha, which, after passing through several bands, and 
sometimes not very honestly, is at present in the possession 
of Poonjagee of Weerawou, who turns the superstition of 
its votaries to good account : 


‘ The pilgrimages to this Hindoo deity are made in caravans 
of many thousand persons, who have agents at Rahdunpoor, 
who settle beforehand with the different Coolie chiefs for a 
Safe conveyance to the spot where the idol is to be seen. He 
is then dug out of the sand, and placed under a guard of Raj- 
pots With drawn sabres, while the pilgrims perform their 
rico and make offerings in proportion to their circum- 
hs ces, These gifts are deposited in a large chest, and after- 

ards divided between the Soda Raia and his attendants. 
““umerous fees are exacted during the ceremonies, and are 
eohag extraordinary liberality by the votaries, who are on 

€r Occasions a most parsimonious race. 





is the tree described by Milton, in 
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‘ After the customary solemhities have continued for a few 
davs, the image is privately removed, and parties of horsemen 
gallop off in every direction, ‘ont of whom has charge of the 
idol, whose actual place of concealment is known only toa 
few very confidentiél persone. In 1809, one party, or sungh, 
as it Is called, from Surat, amounted to 9,000, besides pilgrims 
expected from other quarters, the whole being computed at 
(0,000 persons, who were to assemble at Morwarra, where the 
ceremony would be performed. The Raja who possesses this 
stone, frequently anticipates his revenue, and mortgages the 
approaching fees and offerings expected to be realized, for so 
large a sum asa lack and a half of rupees. Besides the sums 
levied at the place of worship, all the adjacent towns and 
chiefs extort contributions from these pious devotees, who, 


owing to their immense numbers, suffer besides many hard- 
ships in this barren region.’ ; 


Among the improvements which the influence of the 
British in India has produced, that of preventing female 
infanticide is one of the most humane. Speaking of the 
province of Gujerat, Mr, H. says,— 


by A few years ago, female infanticide prevailed among the 
tribe of Jahrejahs, of which are the principal chieftains of the 
Gujerat peninsula, such as the Jam of Noanagur, the Rajas of 
Waadman, of Goundel, and many others, All these leaders 
through the exertions of Mr. Duncan, the late governor o 
Bombay, and Colonel Walker, in 1807, were induced to ente 
into engagements renouncing the inhuman practice, whict 
was usually af otheg by drowning the infant inabowlo t 
milk as soon as born; but it is suspected they have not ad 
hered very strictly to their agreement. The whole numbe 
of inhabitants in this vast province are probably much under 
rated at six millions, in the propoition of one Mahommedar 
to ten Hindoos. 

‘ Another crime rather peculiar to the province is known to 
the British courts of justice by the name of ‘* Jhansa.”” By 
Jhansa is meant the writing of threatening letters, destroying 
ga'dens and plantations, and burning stacks to enforce a 
compliance with some unjust demand. ‘The offences were 
not formerly confined to the Grassias ; they were resorted to 
in village feuds; even by the patels or heads of villages, as 
also by persons having dealings with the patels and cultivators, 
for the recovery of bad debts ; but since the regular adiminis- 
tration of justice, this absurd mode of obtaining redress, 1s less 
resorted to in the British districts, where it has also assumed a 
milder character, Jhansa being now scldom attended, as for- 
merly, with acts of personal outrage and violence.’ 





The celebrated Banyan tree, in the province of Gujerat, 
is entitled to notice :— 


‘When sinking under the weight of years, or absorbed in 
spiritual contemplation, Hindoo penitents not unfrequently 
descend into a pit dug by themselves, or their disciples, and 
submit to be smothered alive. This is related of Kuveer, from 
whose toothpick, the natives assert, sprung the great tree on 
an island in the Reva, or Nerbudda, of which the following ts 
adescription: On an island formed by the Nerbudda, ten miles 
from Broach, stands the famous Banyan tree, supposed to be 
the largest and most extraordinary in existence. It is named 
Kuveer Bur, in honour of a famous saint, and was formerly 
much larger than at present; for high floods have at different 
times carried away the banks of the island where it grows, and 
along with them such parts of the tree as had extended! their 
roots so far. What still remains is about 2000 feet in circum- 
ference, meastring round the different stems; but the bang- 
ing branches, the roots of which have not yet reached the 
ground, cover a much larger extent. The chref trunks of this 
tree amount to 350, all superior in size to the generality of 
English oaks and elms, and the smaller stems, forming strong 
supporters, are more than 3000. From each of these new 
branches, hanging roots are proceéding, which in time will 
form trunks and become the parents of future progeny. This 
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tives have a tradition, that it is 3000 years old, and assert that 
7000 persons can repose under its shade. 
(To be continued.) 
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By the Rev. 


Travels in Sicily, Greece, and Albania. 
homas Smart Hughes. 


(Concluded from p. 488.) 


At Pacna having replenished his coffers, by his extor- 
tions in his vice-regal office, determined to re-commence 
operations against the Suliots, several of whose chief fa- 
milies had proved accessible to his artsand bribery. The 
brave Captain Tzavella had been dead some years, but the 
glory of his race was nobly upheld by his son Foto, who, 
under the guidance and example of his mother, the he- 
roine Mosco, had grown up into the most perfect palikar 
that modern Greece could boast, distinguishing himself 
by his signal acts of courage, his success in the most au- 
dacious enterprises, and by all those other qualities which 
are so admirable in the eyes of a rude and warlike people, 
as well as by his honour and good faith, in which he might 
put to shame many heroes of more polished nations. 

Although Ali had bribed the Suliot traitor Botzari to 
his interest, yet the terror of the Suliot name was so great 
throughout Albania, that he deemed it necessary to inter- 
est his followsrs by some stronger motives than those of 
conquest or revenge :— 

‘'Tothis end he convoked an assembly of agas and beys, the 
chiefs of hisallies inthe ensuing war, at loannina. ‘There, when 
they were met together in the castron, he produced the ko- 
ran and aveneruable sheik, or minister of religion, who under- 
took to interpret several of its obscure passages as prophietical 
of the present state of Albania, and indicating their success in 
the approaching contest: they were exhorted to enter upon it 
with that enthustastic zeal which distinguished the first Otto- 
man conquerors, whilst the rewards of victory and the glories 
of martyrdom were placed before their eyes in the most glow- 
ing colours. 

««* Come, then, my agas,”’ said Ali, rising from his seat, 
‘as many as are true and faithful followers of the prophet, 
and wish to preserve both life and eer, let us swear a so- 
lemu oath, invoking the name of Mahomet, that nothing but 
death shall divert us from warring upon Suli until that haughty 
republic fall beneath our arms.’” The assembly, urged more 
by fear of the vizir than by faith in his prophecies, bowed the 
head a of compliance, and took the oath which he re- 
quired. 


Ali now collected an army of 18,000 men, and marched 
on a suddes: against Suli, taking and plundering several 
of its dependencies, and occupying every pass leading 
to its mountain hold. The people were unprepared, 
having been deceived by the artifices of Botzari, who had 
converted the revenues of the republic to his own use; and 
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ou the appearance of the enemy at the foot of the moun- | 


tuin, this traitor deserted with his men to the Albanian 


camp. The rest of the Suliots, though betrayed, did not 
despair, They convoked a council of their captains, ani- 


mated each other by the heroic deeds of their ancestors, 
whose valour had often been invincible, and determined 
oe every extremity rather than submit to the 
yoke :— 


_ The principal leaders named in this war, were Foto Tza- 


araee. > ¥ . r ~ . ¢ . 
ela, Dimo Zerva, Diamante Zerva, Giovanni Zerva, Dimo | 





. . ae 
wild enthusiastic character, who ran about animating the citi 


zens, with a Bible in one hand and a sword in the Other, eyt 
ting off heads and explaining texts or prophecies, but whose 
courage and patriotism were more conspicuous than his pru- 
dence and discretion. ‘The number of Suliots enrolled forth. 
defence of their country, never at any time exceeded has 


thousand men.’ 


Ali marched forward with his army, and the Suliots re. 
treated before superior numbers, until they came to the 
great Acherontian chasm of Glyky, when they oye. 
whelmed the advance of the Albanians, with huge stones 
from the overhanging precipices and unerring imuske; 
balls from behind the rocks. While the contest on 
this side was hottest, a body of 3000 Albanian troops, un. 
der the selictar, or sword-bearer of the vizir, endeavoured 
to pour down upon the rear of the Suliots, from the moup. 
tain Bogoritza, where they had lain in ambuscade, They 
were met by Foto Tzavella, with about 200 of his brayect 
palikars, and put to rout, with great slaughter, The 
vizir then gave orders for a retreat, after having lost 500 of 
his men, while the loss of his enemy did not exceed 
twenty. The traitor, Botzari, was ordered by Ali to head 
his party against their valiant countrymen, but they were 
entirely routed, the greatest part of them being put to the 
sword. Botzari narrowly escaped, and died of grief and 
disappointment about five months after his defeat, an ob- 
ject of scorn and detestation to all parties. Another at- 
tack made by Ali’s favourite General, Ziguri, was not less 
calamitous, the brave Foto met them with his gallant 
band, routed them, and killed Ziguri with a shot from his 
own musket. 

Ali, totally dispirited, and despairing to conquer Sul 
by assault, determined to blockade it ; he divided his 
army into five columns, with which he occupied the en- 
trance of the principal detiles, and erected redoubts aad 
fortsateach. Inan attack which a body of the allies of 
the vizir, the Beratians, made to dispossess the Suliots of 
a hill, called Curilla,. Foto Tzavella defeated them, after 
three hours hard fighting, and drove them down the 
heights :— 

‘In the eagerness of pursuit, this young Achilles far out 
stripped his companions, which being observed by one of the 
fugitives, who was in danger of being overtaken and cut down, 
he slunk unperceived behind a rock, fired off his muket with 
deliberate aim, and Foto fell; the man then ran after his com 
panions, who, elated by this event, rallied, and turned their 
faces again to the enemy, when a fierce conflict ensued ovel 
the body of the fallen chief, like that wiich the poet has 
described over the corpse of Patroclus; not a musket was 
now fired, but each party fought desperately with their sharp 


° ’ ° ° loa,! 
| Albanian sabrese ‘Foto being only wounded, and not ced, 


earnestly entreated his companions to sever his head from his 
body, to prevent the possibility of his being carried alive ’ 
the pasha; but his gallant comrades replied, that they wouk 
carry him back in triumph to his friends; and in this, aes .s 
most prodigious efforts, they finally succeeded. Immediate!) 
on the fall of Tzavella, a soldier ran off to convey the welcome 
tidings of his death to the pasha, who rewarded him 0 
hundred sequins upon the spot, and promised him four hun 
dred more if his news should prove eorrect. a 
‘Soon after this occurrence, and whilst [oto’s wound, vr 
being cured, an ingenious stratagem was played off upon 4 4 
body of the new levies, by a Suliot, whose name is no “A 
corded. Hearing that they were on their march to join 


3 : ; an 
main army, he concerted measures with his country caper 


raco, Cuzzonica, Giorgio Calespera, Chitzo Pandasi, Gian- | then throwing himself as if by accident, into their way, we | on 


nachi Sefo, Anastasio Cascari, and some others, besides the | himself to be made prisoner: presently, as they adva 
mazou Mosco, and Samuel, a caloyer or monk, a man of | theirroute, a sharp firing was heard on a mountain a 
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distance, and the Suliot being questioned as to the cause, an- 
-wered, that a party of the vizir’s troops were engaged with 
those of the republic, and advised them strongly, if they 
wished to shew their zeal, and gain great honour and rewards 
fom their commander, to run instantly to the assistance of 
their allies. ‘The infatuated Albanians take his advice, and 
ascend the hill; in the ‘hurry of this manceuvre, their insidu- 
ous adviser steals away ; pee soon find themselves placed be- 
tween two fires, lose half their men in killed and wounded, 
and almost all the rest in prisoners.’ 





Ali, weary of so protracted a contest, proposed a truce, 
and demanded twenty-four hostages asa security against 
the violation of his territory. When these were given up, 
the deceitful vizir threw off the mask, imprisoned these 
unfortunate men, and threatened them with death by tor- 
ture, unless the republic should surrender uncondition- 
ally. To his perfidious proposals the following answer 
was returned :— 

«« Vizir Ali Pasha, we greet you.—bBy such treacherous 
conduct you do nothing else but sully your own reputation 
and increase our determined resistance against you. Know 
this, that we have already lost seventeen victims sacrificed in 
their country’s cause; let these other twenty-four then be 
added to the number: their memory will live in the breasts of 
their fellow citizens. But the republic will not on their ac- 
count surrender itself. Henceforward we neither desire, nor 
will we entertain any friendship with you; since in all trans- 
actions, and on every occasion, you are a violator of good 
faith.””? 

‘This infamous behaviour of Ali so exasperated the Suliots, 
that they prohibited all correspondence with him, and threw 
his letters unopened into the fire. The hostages in the mean 
time were sent to loannina, where, as it was a custom with the 
Suliots never to deliver up their arms, and no one was found 
daring enough to demand them, a stratagem was devised for 
this purpose. Being all sent to the island in the lake, the he- 
gumenos, or prior of a convent, there invited them to attend 
divine service, on occasion of a solemn festival; his proposal 
was unwarily accepted by the Suliots, who, according to cus- 
tom, deposited their weapons in the church-porch, under the 
pledged faith of the hegumenos: one man, however, named 
Fotomara, retained his arms, and in reply to the remon- 
strances of the monk, observed, ‘‘ Whilst my country is at 
war, caloyer, L lay not down my arms, nor do I commit im- 
piety, in my opinion, by entering armed into the temple of 
God under such circumstances.” 

‘ At their egress out of church, they found their arms con- 
veyed away, and a party of Albanian soldiers ready to seize 
and bind them : the commander then approached Fotomara, 
and desired him to surrender his weapons. ‘The gallant youth 
made a motion as if he would have het the person who made 
Uuls request, but in a moment the probable fate of his com- 
panions tlashed across his mind; he restrained himself, and 
thus calmly replied, “ The worthless coward lays down his 
4rms to preserve an ignoble life, the palikar in death alone ; 
see then how a Suliot lays down his arms.” At these words 
he turned the pistol to his own breast, and fell, shot through 
the heart. His companions were all kept in close confine- 


island distributed amongst the different convents of the 
sland. 


The treacherous Ali now sought to purchase Suli, for 
Which he offered 2000 purses, with permission to settle 
any part of his dominions free of taxes. This offer was 
treated with contem pt:— 


oe failure of these public proposals, Ali turned all 
re able ts to excite individual treachery within this brave 
valiant © Secorsingly, he dispatched a letter secretly tothe 
all the f aptain Dimo Zetva, promising him 800 purses, ‘ttt 
lic, ‘onours he could desire, if he would betray the repub- 


Zerva immediately convened the chiefs, read the letter 








in their presence, and returnged the following answer on the 
spot:— 

‘« I thank you, vizir, for the kind regard you express to- 
wards me, but I beseech you not to send the purses, for I 
should not know how to count them; and if I did, believe me 
that one single pebble belonging to my country, much less 
that country itself, would in my eyes appear too great a re- 
turn forthem. Equally vain are the honours you offer to be- 
stow upon me. The honours of a Suliot lie in his arms, 
With these I hope to immortalize my name and preserve my 
country,” ’ 


After a year’s siege, the condition of the Suliots became 
so lamentable, that they were obliged to live upon acorns, 
herbs, and roots, and to grind and mix up the bark of 
trees, with a very scanty proportion of meal; yet, under 
all these calamities, their enemies could gain no advyan- 
tage over them, when they came to engage in conflict. In 
their extreme distress, the following was one of their stra- 
tagems to obtain supplies :— 


‘Four hundred of their bravest palikars, with one hundred 
and seventy female heroines, headed by Mosco, sallied out 
by night, escaped under cover of the darkness, through the 
defile of Glyky, and arrived in safety at Parga. ‘There they 
were joyfully received by tlre coinpassionate inhabitants, fed 
for the space of four days, and on the fifth disinissed, with as 
much provision as they could carry for their famished coun- 
trymen. One hundred of this troop, with lighter burdens, 
marched as an advanced guard, to protect the convoy; next 
came the women, in the centre, and then the rest of the men, 
each carrying as much as he could possibly support. ‘The 
Albanians, to the number of more than a thousand, endea- 
voured to intercept their return, but either through fear of 
the men, or from that respect towards the women, which is 
carried in this country to such an excess, that the soldiers 
sometiines fire from behind them, without fear of a return, 
they refrained from attacking the party; its arrival was most 
welcome to the Suliots, reduced as they were almost to ske- 
letons, through famine: yet even in this extremity, their 
constant cry was liberty or death.’ 

Another bold mancuvre is related of one Gianni Strivi- 
nioti:— 

‘ This man having received intelligence that the Turks had 
lately procured a large supply of cattle from the neighbour- 
ing pastures, dressed himself in his white capote and camise, 
and concealing himself till the shades of evening had de- 
scended, walked out on all fours from his lurking place, and 
mingling with the herds, entered together with them into the 
stalls, when they were shut up. In the dead of the night he 
arose silently, opened the doors, unloosened the oxen, and 
drove them towards a party of his friends, who were in wait- 
ing to receive them. ‘The Albanians heard the noise, but were 
so alarmed by suspicion of an ambuscade, that they lay still, 
and preferred the loss of their cattle to the danger of their 
lives. At another time, some troops of the vizir took an ass be- 
longing tothe Suliots, which had strayed near their camp. 
At the earnest request of the latter, by a flag of truce, it was 
restored, under promise of an equivalent, when one of their 
Mahometan prisoners of the highest rank was in consequence 
released, with an intimation, that if the exchange were not 
thought equal, the Suliots were ready to make more ample 
compensation. When the vizir, enraged at their obstinate 
defence, offered, by proclamation, a reward of fifty piastres 
for every head of aSuliot, they, in return, by a counter pro- 
clamation, made light of this reward, and proposed ten charges 
of gunpowder to every citizen who should bring in the skull 
of an enemy.’ 


The artifices and bribes of Ali at length had some in- 
fluence, and he promised peace, on condition of Foto 
Tzavella being banished, The repubtic were at last pre- 
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vailed upon to request the secession of their bravest cap- 
tain from those mountains of which his valour was the no- 
blest ornament :— 


‘ Foto, like an ancient Roman in the early times of the re- 
public, addressed the assembly on this occasion in aspeech full 
of dignity, as well as compassion for his deluded countrymen : 
he exhorted them to be aware of their inveterate enemy’s in- 
siduous designs, but disdained to plead in behalf of himself. 
After the council had broken up, he proceeded to his dwel- 
ling, and taking a torch in his hand, he set fire to the roof, 
al iad till it was burnt to the ground; declaring, that no 
enemy of Suli should ever cross the threshold of the T zavellas; 
he then buried his sword, and taking an affectionate leave of 
his friends and family, bid adieu to the mountains which his 
valour had so long defended, and left his countrymen much 
in the same state as the silly sheep who were persuaded by 
the wolves to dismiss their guardians.’ 


Under the pretext of a conference, Ali got Foto into 
his power, and threw him isto prison. In May, 1803, 
the Suliots having received some supplies, made their last 
attempt against their besiegers:— 


‘The most important post occupied by the Albanians, was 
that of Villa, where they had built a large square fortress, 
with a strong tower at each angle, and a lofty central one in 
the area, which served as the principal magazine for the vi- 
zirs army. ‘Ihis fortress it was determined to attack, and 
200 picked men set out upon the expedition, in a very dark 
and windy night. Having made their approaches unperceived 
by the enemy, one of them, named Metococcales, took a 
spade and pick-axe, with which he worked patiently and per- 
severingly, until he had excavated a Jarge hole under the 
foundation of a corner tower. In this he deposited a barrel 
of gunpowder, lighted a slow fusee, and returned to his com- 
panions, who had concealed themselves behind a rock. ‘They 
then set up atremendous shout, which brought the garrison 
quickly to the suspected place of attack, where they had 
scarcely arrived before an explosion took place, which buried 
them beneath the ruins ofthe angle. ‘Ihe Suliots then rushed 
like a torrent through the breach, and gained possession of 
the great central tower; thisthey emptied of all its stores, 
which they delivered to their women and children, who ar- 
rived in great numbers, and the whole time, till the dawn of 
day, was occupied in their removal. That part of the garrison 
which escaped the effects of the explosion, bad retreated into 
the three remaining angular towers, which they strongly bar- 
ricadoed. In the morning they were summoned to surren- 
der, and required, in token of submission, to cast down their 
arms at the foot of each tower. ‘This the Albanians pretended 
to do, but when the Suliots came to pick them up, they were 
fired upon by areserve, and great numbers killed. ‘This want 
of faith so enraged them, that they sent for a large reinforce- 
ment of their countrymen, upon whose arrival they applied a 
vast heap of pitch and other combustibles to the entrances of 
the towers, and burned alive or suffocated these perfidious 
enemics.’ 


Fhe gallant Foto, released, on condition of giving his 
wife and children as hostages, repaired to Suli, and sti- 
mulated his countrymen toa fresh attack, in which Ali 
was defeated; but overwhelmed by superior numbers, 
and blockaded on every side, they were reduced to the 
necessity of accepting terms of capitulation, which were 
proposed and ratified on the 12th of December, 1803 :— 


‘ And now follow the most bloody and perfidious scenes in 
the catastrophe of this tragic history. Men, women, and 
children being gathered together, they were separated into 
two bodies, the largest of which, under the conduct of Tza- 
vella and Dimo Draco, bent their steps towards Parga, whilst 
the other marched in the direction of Prevesa, with the inten- 
tion of embarking for Santa Maura. Both were attacked on 








ee 


the road by the troops of the perfidious tyrant. The first m 
tioned corps having formed a hollow square, and placed ‘ene 
wives, children, and cattle in the midst, gallantly fousit et" 
way through the enemy, and effected their retreat The 
other party were not equally fortunate. Being overtaken ~ 
their pursuers at the monastery of Zalongo, they entrench , 
themselves in its court, and prepared for a stout defence: s 
many troops, however, were brought against them, that ye 
gates of the monastery were soon forced, and an indisc : 
slaughter commenced ; those that could escape, took the Toad 
to Arta, but a party of about one hundred women and chil 
dren, being cut off from the rest, fled towards a steep Drees. 
pice at a little distance from the convent: there the innocent 
babes were thrown over the rocks by their despairing mothers 
whilst the women themselves, preferring death to the disho, 
nour that awaited them, joined hand in hand, and raising their 
minds to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, by songs in honour 
of their lest country, they whirled round and round in a spe. 
cies of frantic dance, like ancient Thyades, till they ap- 
proached the very edge of the cliff; then, with a Joud’shout 
of defiance, and as it were by a preconcerted signal, one and 
all threw themselves headlong down. 

‘ After the evacuation of Suli, Samuel, the caloyer, wit) 
four privates, remained in the great fortress of Aghia Paras- 
kevi, upon Kunghi, to deliver up an inventory of its stores to 
the commissioners appointed by Vely Pasha. Having re- 
ceived intelligence of the vizir’s perfidy towards his country- 
men, he determined to take the only revenge that now lay in 
his power. Accordingly, as soon as the Albanian bey and his 
attendants entered, he descended into the subterranean 
vaults with a lighted torch, and plunging it into the gunpow- 
der of the magazine, blew up the fortress and all it contained 
into the air; by which terrible act of retribution, he avoided 
the horrid fate prepared for him by the vizir, who had sworn, 
if he took him, to flay him alive, and stuff his skin as a cu- 
riositv. 

‘Those of the Suliot exiles who escaped from Zalongo, 
pursued their way through storms of wind and rain, aided by 
the darkness of night, fathers leading their children in one 
hand, and carrying their naked swords in the other, mothers 
tying their infants on their backs, and some even putting them 
to death, lest their cries should attract the attention of their 
pursuers. Next day, however, they were discovered by the 
Albanians, surrounded and made _ prisoners; but, subse- 
quently, were released, and allowed by the vizir to settle at 
Vurgareli, which is at the foot of Mount ‘Tzumerka, six hours 
distant from Arta. After their surrender, a party of the Al. 
banians withdrew to a place called Rhiniasa, near the ruins 0 
an ancient city, supposed to have been Elatria ; here was 2 
small settlement of Suliots, most of whom had fled, except 
thefamily of one Giorgaki Botzi, whose wife and children inha- 
bited alarge pyrgo, or tower, called the Gula 72 Ome 
which was barricadoed against attack. “The barbarous sol- 
diers surrounded their habitation, and called upon these un- 
happy females to yield: the mistress, named Despo, enh 
sembled her family together, and asked them if they pre = 
red death to dishonour? Being unanimously answered 1n the 
affirmative, she ordered them to fire off all the ammunition 
which had been left in the tower, against the ruffians, ord | 
one barrel of gunpowder; to this she herself applied a mate? 


and blew up the tower, with all its tenants, into the air, 


The unrelenting fury of Ah pursued the Suliots 
every direction, even to the extermination of the colony © 
Vurgareli, which he had given them as an dgylamh 
few escaped to Santa Maura and Parga, where they ‘hei 
upon charity, or enrolled themselves in the service ve : 
protectors. 


—==" 


riminate 


A source from which they endeavoure® 
draw consolation in their misfortunes was, the compe 
tion of patriotic songs, which they sung upo 
of their country and the valour of hersons. ?° 
pal of these, denominated the ‘ Song of Sali, 
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oveat favourite in Albania, Of this song the following isa 
translation :— 


‘SONG OF SULIT. 
Shall Suli submit to the foe? 
Shall her brave palikars bend the knee? 
Shall the fire in their hearts cease to glow, 
Whilst Foto is gallant and free? 


Foto lives and is free—let them sneer : 
He bows not his neck to a lord; 

For his musket is Foto’s vizir, 

And Foto’s pasha is his sword. 

To Franghia* the hero is sped, 

Oh! curse on each traitorous slave ! 
Crue} Cutzo and Botzari fled 

From the ranks of the faithful and brave. 


To Parga’s dark rock in the sea, 

A bird has directed its flight ;— 

« Bird, bird, from what crag dost thou flee. 
Where ends thy sad journey to night?”— 


«On Suli’s high crag is my nest, 


To yonder green isle I repair.’ ‘| 


So peace on thy downy wings rest, 
Sweet bird, as its message they bear. 


«Then what news from dark Suli, sweet bird !”— 
‘“Whatnews? Thou art free, palikar. 

But at Suli no more shall be heard, 

Thy shout inthe phrenzy of war. 


For Suli lies low and forlorn ; 
Avarico and Kiaffa renowned ; 

And Kunghi’s high ramparts are torn 
Into fragments and scattered around. 


For the gallant caloyer was there; 

And he laughed as he lightedthe train : 
Oh! he laughed ere he soared up in air 
To escape from the conqueror’s chain.” ’ 


It is some satisfaction to think, that ofall those who sold 
themselves to Ali Pasha forthe reduction of Suli, not one 
escaped retribution by the rapacious fangs of him for 
whom they had thus stained their souls with crime. 

We now pass rapidly over the remaining events of the 
life of Ali Pasha; alternately intriguing with the French 
and the English, as his interest dictated, and often turn- 
ing the policy of both to his advantage, he considerably 
strengthened his power. He took Berat, and made seve- 
ral attempts to gain possession of Parga and Santa Maura, 
which failed; he was, however, more successful against 
Gardiki, which he conquered, massacred its inhabitants, 
and demolished the city. Even the Gardikiote prisoners 
which hehad confined in the island, were not spared; but, 
ona given day, he had them assembled in the court of the 
han, where the following bloody tragedy was acted :— 


‘He then commanded his troops to advance, who were 
well aware of the service upon which they were about to be 
employed: the Mahometans all held back, but the Greeks 
cagetly mounted the walls which surrounded the area wherein 
poveners were enclosed. Ali then took a musket from 
a ands ofa soldier, and having ordered the han gates to be 
rc ba discharged the first shot into the crowd of vie- 
bop this was the signal for a general massacre ; the surround- 
panes are amongst them till their ammunition was ex- 
death , + rey others succeeded, and continued the werk of 
wretched e fury of despair ministered arms to some of these 
pe an es who, with stones torn from the pavement 
ated Walls, wounded many of their destroyers: others re- 

into one of the apartments of the han, to which fire was 


* “ie. Te Corfu, fn th = ; : 
or the land of the sr Tonian islands are jneladed in Frangbis, 





immediately applied, and those who escaped the volleys of 
musketry fell a sacrifice to the flames. In the meantime, a 
few having burst out of the area, came in despair and flung 
themselves at the feet of the vizir, and cried for mercy in ac- 
cents that might have moved a heart of flint: but Ali’s heart 
is harder than flint, and not a single rill from the fount of 
mercy flows into his soul: he ordered his chaoushes and kai- 
vasis to cut the imploring suppliants in pieces with their atage 
hans before his face. The bloody ood was thus completed, 
when the bodies, amounting to between seven and eight hun- 
dred, were left unburied, to rot upon the spot where they had 
fallen: the gateway of the area was walled up, and an inscrip- 
tion placed over it cut in stone, which signifies, “* thus perish 
all the enemies of Ali’s house.”’ ’ 


The ferocious monster afterwards murdered the Pasha 
of Delvino, and made a new attack on Parga, in 
which he was defeated, and Parga placed itself un- 
der the protection of the English. The subsequent 
events, in which this unfortunate place was given up to 
Ali, are fresh in the remembrance of our readers, and 
as they occurred after Mr. Hughes's travels in Alba- 
nia, they are related by him on the authority of documents 
already published. 

The Character of Ali Pacha is admirably drawn by 
Mr. Hughes, but our extracts have already been too long 
to allow us room to insert it, nor can it be very necessary, 
since we have furnished such specimens of his conduct as 
will enable every one to judge for himself. 

We now take leave of this very excellent work, leaving 
much curious and valuable matter untouched, notwith- 
standing the unusual length to which our review has been 
extended. We cannot, however, quit it without express- 
ing our decided opinion, that itis by far the most impor- 
tant and interesting work on the subject that has ap- 
peared. Mr. Hughes is an able and elegant writer, and he 
has not only seized on the most interesting topics, but 
treated them with great ability, and given a freshness to 
subjects often discussed, which nothing but true genius 
could impart. The maps and engravings, about one 
hundred in number, are many of them very beautiful, and 
give au additional interest to this really valuable work. 
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FRENCH VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


Report addressed to his Excellency the Minister of the 
Marine and the Colonies, by M, Louis de Freycinet, 
Capitaine de Fregate. 

* Falkland Islands, French Bay, April, 22, 1820. 
‘Sir,—Expeditions of maritime discovery would excite 
little interest for those who perforin them, were voyages of 
that kind accompanied by less privations and dangers. 
Hitherto, in rendering an account to your Excellency of 
the progress of my voyage, I have had to speak only of 
the advancement of my labours, and of the hopes we bad 
cherished of accomplishing, without accident, the tedious 
enterprize we had undertaken; but that power which 
smiles at the prudence and the vain projects of men, had 
ordained that we should undergo, at the end of our voyage, 
a very severe trial, 

: The corvette Urania will never again enter the ports 
of France. In announcing this misfortune to your ex~ 
cellency, 1, at the same time, feel much satisfaction in in- 
forming you, that it did mot occasion the loss of a single 
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individual, and that all the stores, all the instruments of 
the expedition, were saved, The expedition itself was, I 
may say, finished; I have now, in fact, nothing more to 
do than to effect my return to France, seeing that the 
duty I ought to execute at the Cape of Good Hope was 
in effect only the verification of the instruments, which 
can be done equally well at Paris on my return, 

‘ These considerations support our courage; and, as we 
believe that we are the only sufferers by this event, we are 
pleased to think that the object of the expedition will be 
fulfilled upon our arrival in Europe. As I intend to give 
your Excellency a brief account of my proceedings since 
my departure from Sidney, I will not interrupt the histo- 
rical order of my account, but wiil immediately refer to 
the period when I set sail from Port Jackson. 

‘T departed from this harbour on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, and directed my course between Van Dieman’s Land 
and New Zealand. On the 7th of January, 1820, I 
doubled the southern extremity of the latter island, pas- 
sing in sight of Campbell’s Island, of which I determined 
the position, and made the geography. From this mo- 
ment, till my making land at Terra del Fuego, I expe- 
rienced an uninterrupted state of favourable winds; I 
stood southward, to the latitude of 59 degrees, and met 
with floating ice to an extent of about five or six degrees of 
latitude, but which quitted me as [ advanced further to- 
wards the south. 

‘Qn the 5th of February | made the land of Terra del 
Fuego, on the passage from the Cape of Desolation of 
Cook ; the weather was as frightful as the coast. I made 
many attempts to enter Christmas harbour, but the unfa- 
vourable weather prevented me. I then determined to 
steer for the Bay of Good Success, in Lemaire’s Straits, 
which Cook mentions as affording very good shelter. 

‘ T doubled Cape Horn on the night of the 5th: the next 
morning the weather was very fine ; and, although the clear- 
ness of the sky was the indication of an approaching tem- 








pest, Iwas far from anticipating the violence of that which 
we were about to experience. I, however, arrived in safety | 
at Good Success Bay ; but scarcely had we let fall the | 
anchor, when some violent squalls from the south-east, 
blowing from the mountains, compelled us to drive before | 
the wind. The violence of the storm was such as left no 

time for hesitation; I therefore immediately ordered the | 
cable to be cut, lay-to under try-sails, and it soon became | 
necessary to take in every bit of sail. We passed a dan- 


gerous night in Lemaire’s Straits, and as suon as we got | 


through them we were obliged to leave the ship to the | ject. 


This hurricane, (the most violent | 


| 


mercy of the wind. 
that any of us ever recollected,) continued two days, and 
it was not until the expiration of that time that I could re- 
cognize my position with certainty. I found that the 
wind had driven us so far to the north, that it would oc- | 
casion the loss of much time to seek to return to the south 
in the Bay of Good Success. 

‘I consequently preferred putting into French Bay, 
Falkland Islands, which Bougainville and Pernetti praise 
so highly, because I judged that place perfectly proper 
for the business I had to perform. 

‘We were off these islands on the 12th of February ; 
but the maps I had were so inaccurate, that it was very 
difficult for me to determine on what point we were. We 
arrived, however, at the mouth of French Bay, on the af- 
ternoon of the 14th, at which time the weather was fine, 





the sea magnificent, and the wind favourable. 











———$— ns 

‘ We were trying to double a point which | Fa pi 
that called L’Aigle by Bougainville, when some Sr 
rocks that we observed in the offing obliged us to bea pe 


. ; - up 
We sounded continually from the main chains; and a 
le 


look-out man, placed on the fore-top-gallant Cross-trees, 


was every moment interrogated. 

* Finally, about three o’clock, when we believed that w 
had only to sail into a spacious harbour, the ship was all . 
once stopped by a severe shock, occasioned by striking 
against a sub-marine rock; our soundings gave at this 
time 14 fathoms on the starboard and 12 on the larboard 
side. By backing all the sails, we got the corvette afloat 
again without difliculty. 

‘We did noi at first perceive that the corvette had 
sprung a leak, but it soon exhibited itself with such 
violence, that, notwithstanding all our pumps were at 
work, we could not master it. I saw then that it was ab. 
solutely indispensable to seek a place to run ashore, jn 
order to save at least my crew, and the fruits of the 
voyage: but to add to our distress, we had before us only 
perpendicular rocks, in attempting to land among which 
we should, without doubt, have been lost without the pos. 
sibility of saving a single man. 

‘In this dreadful situation [ beat to windward a great 
part of the night, in order to work into the centre of the 
bay, towards which I had already despatched a boat under 
the command of M. Duperrez, to look out for a part of 
the beech free of rocks; but as if, in this night of grief, 
every thing was to concur to disappoint us, the wind, 
which was weak, left us all at once. I now cast anchor 
and got out my boats, which the manceuvering of the ship 
and the working of the pumps had hitherto prevented me 
from doing. 

‘The corvette was already half under water; but a 
slight breeze having sprung up, I wished to try my for- 
tune by advancing with the corvette towards a part of the 
middle of the bay, near which Pernetti had marked a sandy 
coast. I veered out the cable and sailed with a wind 
scarcely strong enough to steady the ship. M. Duperrez, 
whom I met on the way, conducted thie ship to a suitable 
place. Arrived at the borders of the beach, the corvette 
ran aground, without any shock, at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 15th. 

‘I will not undertake now to give you an account of all 
the attempts 1 made to get the vessel off and repair her; 
it must suffice to tell you, that the damage was too great, 
and our resources too weak, to allow us to effect our ob- 
As soon as I found it impossible to save the ship, 
I occupied myself in landing, under tents, all that could 
possibly be saved; but the acquisitions of the expedition 
were placed in safety immediately. 

‘ My long-boat was already decked, and about to de- 
part to seek assistance at Riode la Plata, when an Amer 
can vessel which had sustained serious damage, and wee 
obliged to put in here to refit, undertook to convey or ” 
Rio Janeiro for the sum of 18,000 piastres. It aboorseest 
to remark that we had with us every thing requisite for the 
support of the officers and crew during the voyage. vi 
servations on magnetism were made daily during Pi 
voyage from Port Jackson to the Falkland iene’ aml 
have been continued here with the greatest yee the 
have even been fortunate enough, notwithstap Oe 
great impediments which have occurred, to aero we 
experiments with the pendulum. Upen departing 


| will resume the course of our labours. 
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< tis to mea pleasing duty to have to render an account 
to your Excellency of the excellent conduct which my 
officers and crew never ceased to exhibit during our great 
and painful labours. Their discipline was never relaxed 
for an instant in the midst of pri rations of all kinds, and 
of the sickness which they occasioned ; but which, how- 
ever, has disappeared under the care and skill of M. Quoz, 
senior surgeon. 
~ ¢ MM. Lamarche and Duperrez have given proofs of 
jossessing as much talent as activity. MM. Berard, 
Raillard, Guerin, Pellion, and all the other cadets, have 
chown a steadiness and a character that belong only to ex- 
perienced officers. Among the crew I could cite a great 
number of seamen worthy of praise; but I ought parti- 
cularly to recommend to your Excellency’s notice M. 
Baltaraza, the master, and M. Roland, the gunner, who 
merit for their zeal and talents the particular consideration 
of your Excellency. | 

‘This letter will he carried to Europe by an English 
whaler, which has put 1p here for water. As for me and 
my crew, we set sail to-morrow, unless a contrary wind 
prevent us. ‘ I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) ‘ Lours De Freycinet.’ 
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{For THE LirERARY CHRONICLE. | 
CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Melt equal quantities of potash and black oxide of 
magnesia in acrucible, the resultisa black vitrifiable com- 
position, which chemists have termed, ¢ inineral chameleon,’ 
from its possessing many different colours during its solu- 
tion In warm water, being first green, then gradually be- 
coming violet, and let stand for twenty-four hours, will be 
totally devaid of colour. 

Pour into a solution of sulphate of magnesia, (Epsom 
salt) a little potass, and a white powder will be speedily 
precipitated ; thisis magnesia. The cause of this preci- 
pitation is the sulphuric acid, (contained in the sulphate 
ofmagnesia,) and the potass havea greater affinity for each 
other than the same acid has for maguesia, hence a decoin- 
position takes place, and the maguesia being insoluble in 
Water, Is precipitated, 

Ifwe mix dry citric acid with dry carbonate of soda, no 
action will take place; but if water be added, an effer- 
vescence immediately ensues. These, in separate papers, 
constitute the portable soda water powders. One of acid 
toabout two of carbonate of soda, may be employed. 

Glass may be made by fusing with the blow-pipe, a 
portion of alkali and sand together, in a little hole 
scooped in a piece of charcoal. 

A very interesting experiment consists in inclesing a 
small portion of iodine in a glass tube, hermetrically sealed 
hig lone upon heating this geutly, the tube, which 

“S Delore transparent, becomes filked with a violet co- 
mee which, upon cooling, vanishes, and re-appears 
pplication of heat, and so op. C. E. 








DRUNKENNESS., 
. WITTY writer in a late Salem (United States) Gazette, | 
a *—to express the condition of an honest fellow and no 





“ite : 
‘che, under the effects of good tellowship, it is said 


— 


that he is drunk, intoxicated, fuddled, flustered, rockey, 
tipsey, merry, half-boozy, top-heavy, echuek-full, cup- 
sprung, (this was said to be the favourite state and expres- 
sion of a great genius, lately porter to the University Col- 
lege, Oxford,) pot-valiant, maudlin, (probably from Mag- 
dalen the penitent, who is always represented by those 
who drink till the liquor flows out of their eyes;) a little 
how came ye so groggy, (this is a West Indian phrase ;) 
in drink, in his cups, hgh, (used at Harvard University ;) 
in nubibus, under the table, slew’d, cut, merry, over- 
taken, elevated, cast-away, (a phrase for being dead 
drunk ;) concerned, half-cock’d, exhilirated, on a merry 
pin, a little in the suds, in a quandary, wing’d, as wise 
as Solomon. 

It is also said that he has—busiuess on both sides. of the 
way, got his little hat on, bung’d his eye, been in the 
tun, got a spur in his head, (this is said by brother Joe- 
kies of each other ;) got a crumb in his beard, had a lit- 
tle, had enough, got more than he can carry, been among 
the Philistines, lost his legs, been ina storm, (a sea phrase 
for being less than dead drunk ;) got his mght cap on, 
got his skin full, had a cup too much, had his cold tea, 
a red eye, got his dose, a pinch of snutfin his wig, got 
his dose, taken draps, taking a lunar, sugar in his eye, 
his wig oil’d, catch’d a turkey. 

He clips the King’s English, sees double, reels, heels 
a little, heels and sets, (as a boat in a rough sea;) shews 
his hob nails, looks asif he could’ent help it, takes an 
observation, chases geese, loves a drop, cannot sport 2 
right line. 

‘He is drunk asa piper, drunk as an owl, drunk as 
David’s sow, drunk as a lord, fuddled as an ape, merry 
asa griy, happy as a king. 





—_-- — 
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ALVAREZ AND HENRICO. 








‘List! ladye list, my roundelay, 
A tale of love, a tale of woe, 
Whilst sad I tell what erst befel ——- 
*The cold in clime are cold in blood, 
Their love may searce deserve the name ; 
But mine was like the lava flood, 
That boils in Etna’s breast of fame! —Byron. 





I saw two beings sitting in a bower, 
Suit, shady, close; as if it had been made 
‘To shield two young hearts in their passionate hour, 
lor love by nature never was betrayed ; 
[t hath a centinel in every flower, 
‘The air doth whisper of a stranger’s tread; 
And all things seek to shut froin mortal eye 
‘Thy rites, young god! of hidden mystery. 
I saw two beings ; one was beautiful, 
Although her lip and cheek were very pale; 
And is the lady’s eye or bright or dull, 
lor the closed lashes allits glances veil? 
Doth she not seem as if unfit to cull : 
One tlower of bliss, though many there prevail > 
As if her inward spirit’s agony 
Denies her aught of outward joy to see. 
And ts her partner there a bidden guest, 
Since welcome sits not in voice, eye, or hand + 
And doth his presence gratify the breast 
That can his importunity withstand ? 


v- 
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Methinks’a knight so tall, so richly drest, 
Manners $0 courteous, words so very bland, 

Might, if the lady’s were a vacant heart, 

Win, in a little time, an ample part. 


She hears him warmly plead,—but answers not ; 
She sees him kneel,—nor motions him to rise ; 
She hears him bitterly bewail his Jot, 
Yet pity dwells not in her heart or eyes ; 
He vows he’ll die—there—there, upon that spot— 
She merely says, ‘I think you are too wise;’ 
Just at this moment there comes by another, 
So like him you’d have sworn it was his brother. 


And so it was: two brothers lov’d one maid,— 
Henrico and Alvarez: of the last, 
Poor little Julia was sore afvaid, 
For in a fiery mould his soul was cast, 
And none dar’d gainsay whatsoe’er he said ; 
He ne’er forgot an injury, though past ; 
And, like the quenchless children of the sun, 
Deemed life a burthen till revenge was won. 


But Henrico was very different ; 

So mild, so gentle, and so unassuming ;— 
With fortune’s good or ill pleas’d and content, 

And thinking, like a kind one, that there’s room in 
The heart for gentle feelings ; thus he went 

About with a frank air,—so young, so blooming ! 
No wonder when her heart made reference 
To both, it felt for him the preference. 


Henrico, as he stood unseen, could see, 

And thought ’twould be as well to overhear,— 
Although not given to such trickery. 

In such a case you’ll pardon him the fear 
His rival kinsman,—thus upon his knee 

And holding the fair hand to him so dear, 
Which he prest sometimes to his burning lips,— 
Might, being absent, his hope’s sun eclipse. 


And, at the moment, he felt rather curious 
To mark how Julia met the youth’s advances ; 
And as Alvarez did not grow quite furious, 
Nor saw much hatred in the lady’s glances ; 
Henrico felt as if some thoughts injurious 
Attacked his heart’s fond faith ;—the faith that dances, 
While undisturbed, upon life’s placid ocean, 
With a delighted and delighting motion. 


And so, o’ercoming qualms, he bent to listen 
To his brother’s ardent speech, and thus it ran:— 
‘ Well, madam, do not think that tears will glisten 
Within my eyes for this; I am a man!— 
And though, albeit, passion have arisen 
And o’ercome my strength, why, it still can,— 
When weak inflaming thoughts have ceased to burn,— 
Why, yes,—that strength and scorn may then return. 


‘I deem not that I could have dallied long 

In Juxury’s lap, and fed on looks of love, 
Even if Julia had not deem’d it wrong 

That I should look so very high above 
My poor deservings ;—’twere an idle song 

To tell how oft against the dream I strove,— 
But it o’ercame me,—more be mine the blame,— 
How weak must be the heart that it o’ercame! 


‘ And for the chosen one,—he is my brother, 

Assuch, his right I shall not much contest; 
Yes, for his sake, 1 am content to smother 

Some wishes that had else been long exprest,— 
Aye, and enjoyed too ;—had it been another, 

Lady ! for thee he should have fought his best ; 
And dark anddeadly must the combat be, 

Vhen he who conquers, wins—to live for thee ; 








a 


‘To play with those fair ringlets, and to kiss 
Those mellow lips, fine brow, and blooining cheek. 
To shew thee if ’tis real, that magic bliss oi 
Of which romances eloquently speak, 
When two young hearts, (gods! let me think on this! 
Unite to love, orsever but to break ; ) 
Beneath blue skies, over green fields to stray, 
Link’d arm-in-arm, and sighing all the way. 


‘Julia! all this, perchance, thou wilt enjoy, 
When thou shalt be a happy new-made bride, — 
When wedded to thy calm and gentle boy, 
Thou’lt cling to him, and care for none beside ; 
But unthought changes do too oft annoy, 
And only in the storm can man be tried. 
Then, with what hope of safety wilt thou rest, 
In such an hour, upon Henrico’s breast. 


‘ Why, frailer even than thyself, he’ll shrink 
Before the blast, and leave thee to thy fate ; 

Then, when, poor girl ! thou standest on the brink 
Of agonies unutterably great, 

Thy soul, perchance, will turn to me, and think 
‘That at thy sorrows mine will be elate ; 

But, no! though I might triumph in that day, 
I shall but mourn that thou wert led astray.’ 


Henrico, ashe listenedto Alvarez, 
And watch’d his Julia’s expressive face, 
No doubt, felt very forcibly that there is 
Much policy in talking with a grace ; 
And as that quality so very rare is, 
Impetuosity might take its place, 
And end, if well it play’d its double part, 
In nearly capturing a woman’s heart. 


So he repressed with pain his rising rage 

At his proud brother’s scorn, and silent stood 
To see, for it was near its closing stage, 

The end of that strange meeting in the wood ; 
‘ Lady, farewell !—the heart thou dost engage 

May be, and doubtless is, extremely good,— 
But yielding too much to false sympathies, 

I own, I cannot think it firm or wise. 


‘ Farewell !’—and he arose to take his leave, 

But, ere he went, in firm yet gentle tone, — 
She said, ‘ Sir Knight! I’d ask thee not to grieve, 
But that thy pride will nought of sorrow own ; 

I know thy merits—this thou wilt believe ; 
But Iam his—oh, Iam his alone !— 

In early days our mutual hopes were nurst, 
I love him better—for I loved him first. 


It may seem strange that one of mood so warm 
Could bear to be refused and not get fiery ; 

But then keen disappointment did not form ' 
Part of his pangs, which lessened much the ire he 

Felt in his heart; but oft before a storm, 
(1 hope my ne:w imagery won’t tire ye) 

But oft before st orm a calm portentous | 
Comes, just t 0 whisper what will soon be sent us 


To come back t:0 our tale ;—had Henrico 
Been only hal f as wise as ory brave, 
When he saw A Ivarez prepare to £0, 7 
He would hav ze left bis din place, dull knave: 
And not have st aid to see what hate can do, 
And so have { ound a most untimely graves 
But then his bre sther did not seem unkind, 
And why sho uld Julia be left behind? 


a he rushed, and falling on his knees 

0 her, as to a bright divinity 

He cried, ‘He needaeil this heart shall be at eases 
For thou art aj ‘]J—all truth and love to me: 
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‘tt al no more,—but stern Alvarez sees 
wrist for them that he such sight should see !) 
The fire of passion in her flashing eye, 
The force of love in her heart’s ecstacy ! 


‘¢ did occur to him that all , 

any hich had just passed was to Henrico known ; 
And then he thought how great would be the fall 

Of pride, such deep indignity to own ; 
And then his brother—brother could he call 
“One who could basely listen—this alone 
Stamped him a cool, mean villain, in a mind 
The loftiest even of its lofty kind. 


‘ Yes,’ to himself he said, ‘ if he could track 
My steps, and watch, and gloat upon my shame, 
Aided by her perhaps, in deed so black 
That it stamps both with an eternal blame, 
‘Twere well that I prevent his going back 
To give my folly to the voice of fame ;— 
No!—though to loveliness I bent the knee, 
He shall not say he bath thus conquered me! 


He looked upon them, but it was a look 
in which love, hatred, jealousy, despair, 
Were traceable as if upon a book ; 
And their own destiny was written there ! 
Henrico saw, and could no longer brook 
The menacing frown, the eye that seemed to dare 
Him to the combat, so withdrew his arm 
From Julia, who trembled with alarm. 


‘What! would’st thou meet me, stripling! would’st thou 
show 
To this poor trembler that thou hast a sword ??— 
‘Mad, cruel vaunter! thou hast urged me now 
To do a deed which my high soul abhorred ! 
The blow is struck ;—most mighty warrior, know— 
We are no brothers since we thus are gored !— 
Severed, forgotten, crushed is every tle, 
And, vaunter! one or both of us must die!’ » 


‘Then be it thou!—I am not wearied yet— 
Nor shall*be while there’s ought to win in life!’ 
Exclaimed Alvarez, and his steel was wet 
With his own brother’s heart’s blood, and the strife 
Was ended ;—for Henrico’s earthly debt 
Was nearly paid by that ensanguined knife ! 
lie fell, and dying cried :—‘ Great God above! 
Forgive my brother, and protect my love!’ 
And she, his gentle love, did her eyes gaze 
Upon that fatal fray ?—no, the sad shock, 
When first she saw the maddened brothers raise 
Their shining steels and her entreaties mock, 
W’erpowered her feeble strength.—In a strange maze 
Of fear and terror all her senses rock ! 
She falls—but heas his last convulsive cry, 
And wildiy springs to clasp him—ere he die. 
And she, his gentle love, how did she bear 
The sorrows suddenly thus heaped on her ? 
Were her’s the wailings of a loud despair ? 
No ;—the intense woe that doth not stir 
The frame to outward sight ;—this did she share ; 
One look she cast upon his murderer, 
Another upon heaven,—not a sigh, 
Or tear betrayed her crushed heart’s agony. 


Drawing to her’s his cheek all icy cold, 

‘Sweet one!’ she said, “thou ne’er had’st kiss more 

yure ; 

Come sg and she embraced the corse, * let’s fold 

Our dead hearts close together, and ensure 
That in the better world of which we’re told 

We shall not be apart '—but, if ’tis truer, 
My dear, my hapless love! that we——’ here death 

toopt gently down, and kissed away her breath. 


—_—— 





[== 
And he who snatched the boon of life away, 
Who crushed two happy beings into nought; 
Did he, the blaster of their bright hopes stay 
To look bpon the ruin he had wrought ? 
He looks ;—dark feelings o’er his features stray,— 
And his wild spirit seems as if it sought 
Something above its own demoniac sphere, 
To justify its deeds of horror here. 
* . * . . 
Next day some wandering domestics found 
The bodies of the lady and her love ; 
But though they searched with vigilance around 
In glen, in morass, mountain, cavern, grove ; 
And though this search was by no limit bound 
Extending far as human fot could rove,— 
No trace of Alvarez was ever seen, 
And soon it seeined as if he ne’er had been. 


J. W. Datay. 
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Enevtsn Opera House.—Mr. Swift's operatic drama 
of Woman's Will, a Riddle, still continues to attract full 
houses, notwithstanding the solution of the riddle (a mat- 
ter of no small curiosity,) must be now pretty extensively 
known. It has been somewhat curtailed since it was first 
produced, and with considerable advantage, It must be 
confessed that this piece owes it principal share of success 
to the excellent acting which it displays, but there is some 
merit in making the best use of the performers,—a_ merit 
which Mr. Arnold and Mr. T. Dibdin possess far beyond 
any other dramatic writers of the day. They must be 
fastidious critics indeed who are not delighted with the 
inimitable acting of Miss Kelly in this piece, and must 
possess more gravity than is ever attributed to thew, if they 
can resist the humour of Harley, while the sweet strains 
of Miss Carew delight us with all the perfection of music. 
If this lady’s voice, which is very fine, was equal to her 
correct knowledge of music, she would: be the first and 
most accomplished singer of the day. 


Haymarket Theatre.—The Beggar's Opera, sus- 
tained by the powerful and effective acting of Madame 
Vestris and Miss R. Corri, has been the nightly treat at 
this house, which has been followed by asuccession of our 
best farces,’ played in the best manner. 


SuRREY THEATRE.—Mr, Dibdin appears to be of the 
same opinion as the Roman poet, that est natura hominum 
novitatis avidas. On Monday night, a comie burietta 
was produced at this theatre, entithed Wheels within 
Wheels, and which met with the most complete success. 
It is founded on a paragraph in Joseph Andrews, and has 
been played in Paris, where it was a great favourite, under 
the title of Ricochets. Mr. Dibdin has altered it very 
much and introduced several excellent new songs, with 
new music by Sanderson. The prineipal attraction of the 
piece was the first appearance of Miss Poole, from Drury 
Lane theatre. She had several songs, which shé executed 
with much skill and taste, particularly the airs ‘ Softly 
waft ye southern breezes,’ and * Warriors march on.’ 
Miss Copeland and Mr. Fitzwilliam had two excellent 
eharicters, in which they displayed much comic humour. 
The other characters were well sustained by Bengough, 
Payne, and Wyatt, and the piece is likely to have a con- 
siderable run, 
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Voyage of Discovery.—M. the Count de Romanzow is fitting 
out at his own expense an expedition, which isto set out from 
Tehouktches, so as to pass over the solid ice from Asia to 
America, to the north of Behring’s Strait, at the point where 
Cook and Kotzebue were stopped. The same nobleman is 
also fitting out an expedition, which is to ascend one of the 
rivers which disembogue on the western coast, in Russjan 
America, in order to penetrate into the unknown tracts that 
lie between Icy Cape and the River Mackenzie. 

Biography.—A new general Biography has been planned, 
to supply the palpable defects and imperfections of the exist- 
ing works, which have long been a disgrace to our national li- 
terature. Instead of being in alphabetical order, by which 
every new edition of such works destroys every former one, 
it is proposed to arrange the new work in the natural order of 
time, with alphabetical indexes for reference ; and to add an 
extra volume of recent characters every seven or ten years. 
It is also proposed to insert eminent persons of all conditions, 
and particularly sovereigns, and all great historical personages, 
who, by a strange election, are omitted in other general 
works. Closeiy printed, it will extend to twenty volumes 
octavo, and it is intended to publish a part, containing the 
third of avolume, per month, till the whole is completed. 

Gas.--By Mr. Clegg’s new method of producing coal-gas, 
he can produce 25,000 cubic feet of coal-gas from one chal- 
dron of Newcastle Wallsend coal, without generating either 
tar or ammoniacal liquor, being 15,000 cubic feet more than 
was formerly produced. The coal is introduced, by a me- 
chanical process, in strata not exceeding haif an inch in thick- 
ness. Inthisway, the retorts are kept at an uniform heat, and 
the coal is completely and rapidly decomposed, so that the 
whole of the hydrogen combines with the charcoal, con- 
stituting olefiant gas; and the matter which usually escaped 
in the form of tar and ammoniacal liquor, is perfectly 
decomposed. The expense of producing 50,000 cubic feet 
of gas in twenty-four hours, on the old plan, is $8171.; upon 
the new plan, 11231.; and the expense of producing an equal 
quantity of light from oil, 19,0101. 

The following method of preserving currants fresh till Jan- 
uary or February, is taken from the Journal de Pharmacie. 
When the fruit is ripe, choose those bushes enjoying a south- 
ern aspect, and which are most convenient in their shape, and 
most loaded with fruit, and surround them with thick straw 
mats, so that they shall be completely sheltered from atmos- 
pheric cold and other changes. By this simple methed it will 
be found, that the fruit may be preserved guite fresh till 
after Christmas. 

African Expedition.—Dr. Datteil, with twenty men, part of 
the expedition into the interior of Africa, have arrived at 
‘Timbuctoo, where they were seized and confined, and stripped 
of all their clothing, and all communication cut off with Ma- 

jor Gray at the entrance ofthe Niger. Major Gray has been 
robbed of all his amber and coral, but camels have lately 
been dispatched with a supply to enable him to proceed. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saliibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea atcta! 
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LUCRETIUS. 


Love of Nature.—There was something which struck his 
contemporaries as: peculiarly magnificent in Lord Bacon's 
style iva, The secret was, that he did every thing Ina 
high and.natural taste. In compartments of his rooms, he had 
pictures painted on the wall from the stories of Grecian My- 
thology. His garden most probably was laid ‘out after the 
ideal pattern in his essays, evergreens and other shrubs to sul, 
every month in the year. His feeling, indeed, for nature 


: 








Scientific Lurtelliqence:, was the anain side on which his great bilotophy aces 





try, and vented-itself in a very racehil as well as 


fond of meditating in his groves, after the Custom of his m9 
had the flowers and sweet herbs in season r wie: He 
ee egularly set 
his table, ‘to refresh his spirits ;? and took such del; bon 
being abroad among the elements, that, riding in an a ight in 
riag@ during the rain, he would take off his hat to ie vo 
shower come upon his head, and say that he seemed pe 
the spirit of t Wwerse upon him. Mites 

Moderation: N ity.— Moderation is not neutrality - 
neutrality is a state of inertgess and moderation a coin 
system of action. It is not a game.ofiup alte dow: a 
game consists in raising and depressing both sides t — 
that is to say, in new favouring one enemy, and the aft ms 
ment serving another. The constant aim of a genuine ben 
of moderation is to disarm both parties and prevent them fin 
tearing eath other to pieces. ¥: 

Curious Advertisements. —In a newspaper for the year 1654 
we fi.d the two following advertisements.—1, All that have 
a desire to travel from Cheping Norton, in the county of (y. 
on, to London, by coach every week, may be fitted at the 
White Hart in Cheping Norton, on Tuesdaies, and at the So. 
racen’s Head, without Newgate, London, on Thursdaeis 
lying one night only by the way, for twelve shillings each pas- 
senger, 1654, 

2, Simon Drine desireth to give full satisfaction to all and 
every one of England, or elsewhere, that can justly accuse him 
that he hath defrauded him in bargains, or any other way 
wronged him, that so he may owe nothing but Jove. Pui- 
lished by my order from the next house to the Harrow, in 
Watling Street, in London, so called. —Simon Drine. 

Caleb Quotem.—In the Morning Advertiser one day ‘as 
week, a ‘respectable young man’ oliers a premium to any 
lady or gentleman who can procure him employment; and Le 
thus modestly states his qualifications :—‘ fiis abilities and pur 
suits (he gays) have been so various, that there are few situ: 
ations but he might fill with satisfaction ; he perfectly u- 
derstands accounts, trade, travelling, the printing busines 
practically, editing a paper, collecting, auctioneering, appruis 
ing, undertaking ; can serve as English secretary to a gentle. 
man; is a good reader, and can make himself useful 19 


various ways that might not be exactly menial,’ &c. 
a aaa 


Sold by Boosey and Sons, Old Broad Street; and J, Porter, 
81, Pall Mall. ; 
The LEONORA of BURGER and the FETE ° 
ELEUSIS, by SCHILLER; translated into Italian Verse, with other 
Translations and Original Compositions. By Major FRYE, of the 


4th Regiment. ; 
Also, by the same author, Gu1tt, a Tragedy; translated from 


the German of Adolphus Miiliner. 

















TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
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The critique on Mr. Hobday’s picture of the Rothschild at 
and several other articles intended for insertion, are unavolee™ 
deferred to our next. 

S. B. is nearly right in the solution of Maria’s 
but he has omitted an item. 

Erratum, p. 460, col. 2, 1. 10, from bottom, for 


© Dorset.’ 
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LONDON :—Published by J. LIMBIRD, 355, Strand, ene 
EAST of Exeter Change; where advertisements are hes 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (pest paid) me ch Yard; 
dressed, Sold also by SOUTER, 73, St. Paul’s Chir 


‘ transpositio® 


‘Devon’ red 


CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; GRrapeL, Liverpool, and by a viate by | 


lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. 
DavIpson, Old Boswell Court, Carey Street. 





to his COgita. 
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